


“Twas a Stranger” 






T 
W E HAVE just been in the United States 
twelve days. You see, we are graduates 
from University in India. We 
flew to this country. En route, we first 
heard of the death of our great leader, 
Gandhi. Yours is the first message of 
Christianity we have ever heard.” 

So said a soft-spoken young Indian 
student as he and his friend shook my 
hand at the conclusion of an Inter-Var- 
sity meeting at Columbia University. 
There were some twenty “foreign’’ stu- 
dents who had come to hear the message 
on “The Person of Christ.’ Every one 
had come as the result of a personal invi- 
tation, or a friendly call by some Chris- 
tian undergraduate in that university. 

As that Indian student spoke to me 
something seemed to happen—to think 
that I had had the unimaginable privilege 
of telling the Word to some who had 
never heard! And to two keen university 
graduates at that—men sent to this coun- 
try by their government for advanced 
study ! 

Some of these thousands of students 
are in your college. They don’t want to 
be singled out as curiosities, as Exhibits 
A and B at some special tea. But they 
do want friendship, someone who will 
invite them home, take them out to a 
meal, learn to understand them—for 
friendship is the golden key that is un- 
locking the hearts of these students, that 
is opening doors to the gospel for the first 
time. But only a very few Inter-Varsity 
students are using this golden key. 

What is your attitude toward these 
strangers? Is it unawareness or indiffer- 
ence or grudging recognition, or Chris- 
tian friendliness and hospitality ? 

Our practical attitude toward these 
Overseas students indicates the vitality of 
our Christian life. It is possible to be so 

















































Continued on page 35, column 1 





Christian Modesty 
I must say I was rather puzzled to read 


Stacey Woods's article on modesty [The 
Principles of Christian Modesty, Match 
His} and then come acrosg the mixed 
bathing pictures in the center of the 
magazine. No wonder the one girl cov- 
ered her face in the picture. I would 
have done so, too... . I am not a “‘prig,” 
as everyone who knows me will agree, 
but I do feel . . . there can be no true 
modesty where a woman's naked (or 
nearly so) body is exposed to the gaze 
of every passer-by. 
Prince Albert, Sask. W. VICKERS 
Just a thought on Stacey Woods's arti- 
cle on modesty in the March issue of His: 
I think he must be fair and indict the 
men also. In calling attention to the flap- 
perish dress of our feminine friends, I 
trust he is not indicting them because of 
their conformation to the ‘new look.” 
Kokomo, Ind. R. W. SMITH 


World Government 
vs. Christianity? 

I protest most emphatically to several 
statements appearing in the February 
His. On page 13 [What in the World} 
appears the astonishing statement, made 
without proof, that a world government 
and Christianity are antithetical... . Why 
is not a world view a Christian view? 
What proof does this writer have for his 
statement that a world view and teaching 
the world about salvation are impos- 
sible? . . . I suspect that the author is 
afraid not so much of a world govern- 
ment as he is of a world dictatorship. Of 
that I too would be most fearful. But 
articles such as these, by implying that 
the United Nations will not work, are 
prejudicial to the success of the United 
Nations and to the welfare of mankind 
in the future. No Christian wishes to 
place himself on record as being against 

















































the welfare of the world. But very many 
of these articles will bring somewhat the 
same result as referred to in Gunnar 
Hoglund’s article in the same issue [I; 
This World Our Concern?}: “. . . the 
impression that, though the gospel pro. 
vided a cure for individual sin, it para. 
doxically contained no cure for social 
sin.” We as Christians—evangelical 
Christians—can harm our cause by fail 
ing to be world-minded, thus antagoniz. 
ing the majority of men who are. 

Winifred, Mont. JOHN HENRICKSEN 













Better Proof Needed 


With reference to Wilbur M. Smith's 
article on the Bible [January His}, he 
lists statistics to “prove’’ the pre-emi- 
nence of the Bible in contemporary lit. 
erature. I believe with him that the Bible 
is the only Book in the world, but | 
question his evidence and logic. He notes 
only seven references to the Koran in 
the United States Catalogue. Should he 
have examined an Arabic Catalogue 
from the University of Cairo I believe 
he would have found the figures in re- 
verse. North America is still the product 
of Western Christian civilization in spite 
of its present apostasy from the Truth, 
and therefore it is not fair to use statistics 
in this fashion. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wrong Route to God 


I should like to enter a strenuous ob- 
jection to the words of Michael Pupin 
quoted so approvingly in ‘A Scientist 
Talks About God” in the February His. 

Surely nowhere does Scripture inti- 
mate that man’s reason, acting upon his 
experience, leads him to believe in God 
(see p. 7, col. 2). Rather, it points us to 
a race of men fallen and perverted in sin, 
refusing to retain God in their knoul: 
edge, a race which God in mercy and love 
sent His Son to redeem. It is not the 
testimony of reason, experience, and his- 
tory which leads men to the one true 
God, but the testimony of Christ, the 
Holy Scriptures, and the gracious com- 
pulsion of the Holy Spirit. 

Ann Arbor, Mich, LUCILLE GREENE 























































ALFRED WILDER 
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mistits 


by Rowland Hogben 


is STANDS TO REASON that God can do 
better with our lives than we can. His 
plan must be the best. Outside that plan 
we shall be wretched, miserable and un- 
done. 

When Lot gazed out over the well- 
watered plain, like—but not truly—the 
garden of the Lord; when he chose that 
for himself and moved his tent as far as 
Sodom; then he forsook the pilgrim way 
that he had taken along with Abraham. 
Soon he was found in Sodom itself... 
a misfit, but continuing there with disas- 
trous results to his family and eventual 
loss of even his earthly possessions. 

When Jonah was told to go East with 
the Lord’s message of a coming judg- 
ment and he deliberately went in the 
opposite direction, he became a misfit, a 
source of trouble to his shipmates only to 
be dealt with by throwing him overboard. 

But one feature in Jonah’s story shines 
like a rainbow in a stormy sky—‘'the 
word of the Lord came unto Jonah the 
second time’’ (Jonah 3:1). He had an- 
other opportunity to fulfill his original 
commission. Do you not love God for 
that? Let it come, O Lord, as a message 





of new life to some who read these lines. 


This excerpt from the chapter on Misfits” is 
taken from Rowland Hogben's valuable book 
Vocation. Available from both the Chicago 
and Toronto IVCF offices at 80c¢ per copy. 
In answer to several requests, "What is the 
Purpose of the Lord’s Supper?” a booklet 
made available last summer to those who at- 
tended Campus in the Woods may be had to- 
gether with one copy of Vocation for $1 
during the month of May only. 












MEDITATE 


Bs LONG were you alone with God 
today? How long did you wait in silence 
before Him that He might have time to 
reveal His Word to you? 

The hermits used to give long hours 
to silence and meditation. But our mod- 
ern rush and Western distaste for alone- 
ness have obscured the blessings of medi- 
tation which the hermits found. Though 
we have no desire for a hermitage, each 
of us needs to enter his own closet daily, 
shut the door, and meditate on the Lord 
and on the great things He has done. 

In the Scriptures we find specific in- 
structions given to the Lord’s servants 
concerning meditation on God and the 
Word. As Joshua paused before Jordan 
at the threshold of the Promised Land, 
the Lord assured him of great blessings 
if he would meditate day and night in 
“the book of the law’: “This book of 
the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein 
day and night, that thou mayest observe 
to do according to all that is written 
therein: for then thou shalt make thy 
way prosperous, and then thou shalt 
have good success” (Joshua 1:8). 

The blessings that came to him we 
may claim from the whole revealed 
Word if we fulfill the same conditions. 

We find the blessed man is he who 
meditates in the Word day and night: 
“And he shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 


by Marie Hubbel 


his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall 
not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper’ (Psalm 1:3). 

But how obtain these blessings in 
hours so crowded with duties and activi- 
ties? In college life, especially with 
dormitory accommodations, there ap- 
pears to be little or no time for quiet 
meditation. Classrooms, study halls, liv- 
ing quarters, campus paths are always 
echoing to voices and footsteps. It will 
be necessary to make this a matter of 
prayer and earnest searching until you 
can find or make one place each day 
where you may come apart and rest 
awhile with our Lord that He may re- 
new a right spirit within you. 

Having found a retreat that may be- 
come your Bethel, you may discover to 
your dismay that it is not easy to be still, 
to quiet your heart before God. Thoughts 
fly here and there as leaves before the 
autumn wind. Even by the purpose of 
will, you will not be able to bring these 
wayward thoughts into captivity to 
Christ, for in this holy art of meditation 
as in all other spiritual exercise, man is 
helpless to learn or act apart from the 
heavenly Teacher, the Spirit of God. 

The first act, then, is to give the Holy 
Spirit control of mind, will, and heart. It 
is He alone who can quiet the heart, 
show you Jesus, open the Scriptures, and 
lead you to the feast of hidden manna 
in the Word. 


Ee ON THESE THINGS 


The open Bible, the surrendered will 
the Holy Spirit—these three prepare the 
soul for meditation and feeding in gree 
pastures and beside still waters. Oh, the 
refreshing when He leads as He pleases! 
How different from the hurried reading 
of chapters at a time is this tarrying over 
sweet morsels of the Word that feed the 
hungry heart! What blessings fall a 
dew when one waits before each line, 
yes, each word, of the Scriptures, in holy 
expectancy and prayer! 

As an example of what may bk 
brought to mind in the quiet waiting 
before a portion of Scripture, try medi- 
tating on this verse from I John: “Here 
by perceive we the love of God, becaux 
he laid down his life for us: and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren” (I John 3:16). 

Because the Spirit deals with each of 
us in a personal way, none will find « 
actly the same treasures in any given pot: 
tion of the Word. But concerning the 
above verse, you may be led to reall 
other verses that portray the love of 
God: John 3:16; Romans 5:8; I John 
4:10. You could well look at Isaiah 5} 
and give thanks for its fulfillment in the 
Lamb of God who carried our sins it 
His own body to the tree. And humbly 
remember how much God was willing # 
give for your redemption. 

The second part of the verse is a di 
vine “ought” for service. God may it 
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spire you now concerning what He 
would have you do for Him and for His 
own, He will reveal even this as you live 
in His Word, and His Spirit lives in you. 

To each willing, yielded heart God 
will surely speak by His Spirit through 
His Word, You will soon observe that 
the more you hide the Scriptures in your 
heart, the more His Spirit is able to un- 
fold the deep things of God as He com- 
pares verse with verse in the Word. 

All too quickly the allotted time is 
over, and you are called to duties. You 
may assume that meditation is over as 
you mingle with classmates or associates 
again, but there is an added blessing 
God is ready to bestow as you walk with 
others. One does not leave the Spirit 
when he leaves the quiet place. The Holy 
Spirit is the ever-present Teacher, Com- 
forter, Revealer. So breathe a prayer that 
He will continue to bring to mind new 
truths and verses He has unlocked. 

If the will is continually surrendered 
to Him, you may be assured that all 
through the day He will apply Scripture 
to your needs to bless your hours, guide 
your actions, restrain from sin, and bring 
glory to God. He will use you to bring 
“profiting to all.” You may be guided 
to bring a word of comfort in due sea- 
son, a call of encouragement to a dis- 
heartened brother, a message of cheer 
to the lonely. What a privilege to speak 
the words of God in the power of His 
Spirit, for it is He who directs their use! 
And above all, how much easier to touch 
a life for Christ when one’s own life is 
being constantly nourished by the Bread 
of Life and the Water of the Word. We 
catty food to the hungry—food which 
we have first found sweet to our own 
taste and all-sufficient for our own needs. 

Let us entrust to the Father all the 
tmpty minutes of our days, that He may 
fill them as He pleases with the shining 
tiches of His Word. And we shall ever 
fnd our meditation of Him sweet. 

A worthy prayer for every believer 
comes from the heart of the Psalmist: 
“Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in 
thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my 
tedeemer” (Psalm 19:14). END. 


3 kinds of pray-ers 


by Edwin R. Anderson 


a PAUL penned the exhortation, ‘Pray without ceasing” (1 Thessalon- 
ians 5:17), he may well have had three classes of Christians in mind, They 
existed at Thessalonica in his day. They exist all over America today. The Lord 
would search out our hearts with this pointed exhortation and this question: 
To which class do you belong ? 


First, there are those who cease without praying. These have been quite 
ready to accept Jesus Christ as Saviour from the guilt of their sins, but they 
have been far from ready to accept Him as Lord of their lives. They are strug- 
gling along the Christian life upon the little strength which can be mustered 
up of self. To them it would appear a sign of weakness if they should put 
their own fancied efforts aside, and turn the whole matter over to the Lord. 
And indeed, that is their main weakness! The highways of life are strewn deep 
with the spiritual wreckage of those who have struggled along with themselves, 
only to come out in the bitterness of loss and defeat. 


Second there are those who pray with ceasing. They are quite willing to 
accept the truth of “take it to the Lord in prayer,” but the pressures of a busy, 
trying life conspire to ‘‘take it from the Lord without prayer.” They are not 
real warriors when it comes to the business of serious, earnest, prevailing 
prayer, What is begun in prayer can never be finished by good intentions! 
These crumple at the critical point and pass out instead of pressing through. 


Third, there are those who pray without ceasing. Paul could commend the 
Thessalonians for their faithfulness in this. Can the Holy Spirit commend us 
likewise? What then, after all, is the heart of our prayer life? We should pray 
and we should ‘pray without ceasing,” and we should engage in “holy wrest- 
ling” before the Throne of Grace. But what “should” be and what “‘is’” are 
quite different matters. And there is the crux and core of the Christian life. For 
only him who will press through, carry on, and resist the ever subtle tempta- 
tion to cease, to shorten, to taper off, to minimize, to weaken—only to him 
who for the glory of the Lord will “pray without ceasing” —is there power. 

END 
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the natural 


and the supernatural 


PANEL DISCUSSION BY MEMBERS OF THE IVCF 
CHAPTER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Many COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS indicate that modern higher education is largely 
committed to the idea that historic Christianity is out-dated because of its ‘‘anti- 
quated supernaturalism.” 


An example of this is the following excerpt from Introductory Sociology by 
Cooley, Angell, and Carr (Scribners, 1933). The authors have just discussed the 
idea of God as held by Robert Millikan, the noted physicist. (To him, God means 
about the same as the dependability of the universe.) They continue: ‘It is against 
this conception of God and the universe that Fundamentalism has unfurled its 
banners. The five fundamentals as laid down by the leaders of this movement 
in 1910 are: the Virgin Birth; the actual, physical Resurrection; the inerrancy of 
Scripture; the substitutionary theory of the Atonement; and the imminent, physi- 
cal second coming of Jesus Christ. Since each one of these doctrines posits an 
interruption, or break, in the sequences of cause and effect as science has observed 
them, scientists and many religious people who take the scientific point of view 
have been unable to accept them. Thus the Church faces a problem of coming 
to terms with the scientific conception of the uniformity of nature.” 


Because of such statements, we need to be informed on this subject. 
It is well to define the essential terms, so that we will all use them alike. Nature 


will mean that which is produced by natural forces, or more specifically, the system 
of all phenomena inseparably bound to time and space. 


By supernatural we mean that which is above and beyond nature, and not con- 
trolled by nature. 


Miracle will be defined as an event or an effect produced in nature which 
would not have occurred or been produced by forces or causes usually operative. 


—CARROLL KARKALITS 
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The Naturalistic 
View of the World 


I should like to examine naturalism 
as it has run its course in the history 
of philosophy. In this way, I think we 
can gain a knowledge of the problem 
which will give us perspective. 

Naturalism tries to explain everything 
in terms of natural happenings in a uni- 
verse that is presumed to be self-running 
and self-contained. The process in nature 
—a chain of causes and effects—is be. 
lieved by naturalists to be determined 
within the closed system of nature itself, 
Nature is the ultimate reality and man is 
nothing more than an animal. In deny. 
ing anything beyond nature, naturalists, 
of course, reject any sort of special reve- 
lation. 

This way of thinking had its begin- 
nings in Greece—in the materialism of 
Leucippus and his student, Democritus. 
They postulated the world as a great 
chain of events ruled by a blind neces. 
sity, and they made naturalism an all- 
inclusive principle. They had none too 
great an effect, however, for the greater 
Greek minds of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle stood opposed to such a philos- 
ophy. For these idealists, the regularity 
of nature was to be explained not by 
nature itself, but by the abiding super- 
world of ideas or eternal forms. For 
them, the realm of the supernatural was 
necessary to lend intelligibility to the 
realm of the natural. 


But naturalism survived in Roman 
philosophy. Epicurean materialism, one 
of the most outstanding philosophies of 
the ancient world, has affected philo- 
sophical thought right down to the 
present time. Listen to Lucretius, its 
outstanding spokesman: “The basic 
principle that we shall assume as out 
starting point is that nothing has evet 
been created by divine power.” From this 
presupposition, Lucretius worked out 4 
conception that the material world is 
entirely a natural product of atoms in 
void and that the soul is only mortal— 
natural conclusions from such a pfe 
supposition. The question is, how is he 
justified in making that presupposition’ 
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It would be wise here to remember that 
we choose our basic assumptions and 
then build our world-view on them: thus 
our world-views are really chosen rather 


than derived. This is an important point 


to remember in connection with philo- 
sophical ideas—one important to our 
resent discussion. 

The two thousand years following 
Lucretius saw materialism thrust back 
into comparative insignificance by Greek, 
Hebrew, and Christian thought. Chris- 
tianity requires, in addition to the 
mechanical explanation, a purposive ex- 
planation of nature; and it affirms that it 
is within divine power to interfere with 
the regularity of nature for a particular 
purpose. 

But with the Renaissance came a rever- 
sion from Christian thought. In the new 
schools of naturalism, the Christian tele- 
ological universe was replaced by a math- 
ematical mechanism of atoms. The 
principle of absolute continuity of cause 
and effect was taken for granted, and 
miracles were no longer recognized be- 
cuse of the demand for predictability. 


| These new dogmas of absolute uniform- 


ity in nature and of universal causation 
left the door wide open to modern 
thought, ready for the naturalistic ration- 
alists, empiricists, and evolutionists to 
enter, 

The first modern philosopher to enter 
by way of naturalistic rationalism was 
Spinoza. He believed that the universe 
is mathematically perfect; events happen 
not for our good, but in response to the 
mathematical structure of nature. Spin- 
0za's own religion came-from identifying 
God and nature, Creator and creation, 
and making a pantheistic “religion of 
science.” Spinoza argued against Chris- 
tian supernaturalism, calling miracles 
impossible because contrary to the con- 
eption of a good God. If God waived 
His natural “laws,” that would indicate 
that He had created an imperfect world 
and was trying to restore it to order by 
doing miracles; and the notion of an 
imperfect, disordered world was distaste- 
ful to Spinoza, especially because he 
could not conceive of a good God creat- 
ing an imperfect world. The Christian 
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position, of course, is that man’s sin— 
not God—has created discord in the 
world; God is restoring order in His 
goodness. 

Spinoza seems not to have understood 
that natural law is only the way things 
have been observed to behave in the past; 
it has no power of action itself. “Suspen- 
sion or violation of law’’ which Spinoza 
could not see, means nothing because a 
law has no power. Now, the uniform 
way in which nature works is God's 
usual way of working, and Christianity 
holds He can modify His action for a 
purpose if He desires it. 

David Hume was a naturalistic empir- 
icist, and an important antagonist of 
supernaturalism. Though his argument 
against miracles is one of the most sub- 
tle, it contradicts itself in the first prin- 
ciples of Hume’s own philosophy. 

Hume begins by saying the two sources 
of all our knowledge are impressions and 
ideas; the first being the direct impres- 
sion of nature, and the second being the 
remembered impression. We can never 
have impressions, Hume continues, of 
more than single things; therefore we 
cannot have impressions of self, which 
is a complex of impressions. And fur- 
thermore, we can perceive only the outer 
occurrence of happenings in nature, not 
the inner causes of these happenings. 
Where we have only impressions, we 
can have no ideas of causes as real things, 
and cannot speak of space and time be- 
cause the notions are not simple, but 
complex and multitudinous. 

Hume says, furthermore, that miracles 
are impossible on two scores—they vio- 
late the laws of nature and they contra- 
dict human experience. But looking at 
Hume’s own first principles, it is in- 
consistent to deny miracles in this way. 
How can we say a miracle would contra- 
dict this law of mature when we can’t, 
according to Hume, have an idea of that 
vast complex of perceptions? The “or- 
der” of this nature. which Hume says is 
violated, is an idea utterly foreign to 
man because it implies the idea of time; 
but for man to understand time he would 
have to be continuous and, according to 
Hume, he is without any permanent 
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identity and is only a momentary sensa- 
tion. Thus to understand ‘‘order’”’ man 
would have to have an infinite series of 
impressions all at once; for Hume this 
is impossible. And the “violation of 
order” Hume speaks about is another in- 
consistency. How could he speak of a 
violated order if he had no notion, and 
could have none, of “‘order’’ in nature in 
the first placer 

From Descartes to the present, natur- 
alistic thinking has triumphed. The 
emphasis almost everywhere has been 
toward a homocentric or geocentric 
world-view and away from a super- 
naturalistic world-view. The modern 
mind thinks that nature is the ultimate 
reality and that man is only an animal. 
This view has stemmed largely from the 
importance science has assumed. Science 
has risen to such a place of esteem that 
most men accept its pronouncements 
without question, as though already 
proved. 

Science can see that nature is real and 
can examine to find that man is in some 
ways like the animal, but to say that 
nature alone is real or that man is only 
animal goes beyond the scientific and is 
based on basic metaphysical assumptions 
just as surely as any philosophical con- 
clusions must be. For example, the mod- 
ern scientific naturalism turns out to be 
sheer dogmatism when it insists on the 
absolute uniformity of nature and on 
continuity of events. Philosophically 
speaking, logic shows that unconditional 
regularity is a philosophical postulate, 
not empirically verifiable at all. And 
science itself is learning the contradiction 
to the continuity dogma, Planck’s quan- 
tum theorum states that the law of con- 
tinuity of forces is not true in nature, 


M any IVCF CHAPTERS have continued the 
clothing drive begun last fall to belp needy 
Christian students in France, Germany, and 
Italy. These garments are channeled through 
the NAE War Relief Comission, 536 W. 46th 
Street, New York City 19, New York. For 
every pound contributed by IVCF, NAE will 
contribute another pound specifically desig- 
nated for students. An ideal time to make a 
final collection this term is when students 
are packing and will presumably be discard- 
~ garments they no longer desire. The one 
who heads this final drive should be a a 
who can remain on campus long enough after 
final exams to sort and pack the garments off 
to New York. 





and that force is in reality discontinuous. 
The naturalistic dogma of the absolute 
law of causality is being questioned now 
because of the discovery by Heisenberg 
that the law does not hold true in the 
atomic realm. 

Thus we can see that the modern mind 
has taken from science not only facts, but 
also the basic assumptions of naturalism. 
And one’s basic assumptions determine 
to a large extent his philosophy. 

For the last generation, naturalistic 
philosophy has held almost complete 
sway in educational circles, And, al- 
though there are signs of crumbling in 
the wall, it is safe to say that it is still 
the predominant view. Among the well- 
known exponents of naturalism today 
are John Dewey, Ernest Nagel, and Sid- 
ney Hook. They are aggressively anti- 
Christian. They restate with vigor the 
eighteenth-century battle cry that Chris- 
tianity is outmoded. They assert that 
knowledge is gained only by the scien- 
tific method. 

In summary, we have seen that natur- 
alism is built upon the premise that 
nature is all; and that every phenom- 
enon has some natural explanation. This 
philosophic view leans heavily upon the 
growth and progress of science and the 
widespread acceptance of the scientific 
method. I have endeavored to show the 
weaknesses of this dogma of naturalism 
and to emphasize that it cannot consider 
itself to be ultimate truth so long as its 
first premise cannot be demonstrated 
with finality —SUE STRONG 








We're Sorry --- 

Dr. Francis Steele’s article Can the Church 
Reach the Students? which appeared in the 
March His was originally read as a paper at 
the 1947 convention of the American Scien- 
tific Affiliation. The editors of His hereby ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to the ASA and 
apologize for the unfortunate circumstances 
which prevented a previous acknowledg- 
ment. 

The second and third sentences of the final 
paragraph on page 15 of the April His, in the 
article The World and the Church by Ferenc 
H. Kiss should be corrected to read as fol- 
lows: “Evidently Niemoeller’'s way became 
narrower under Hitler as we all have experi- 
enced in central and eastern Europe. In the 
present Russian-controlled countries before 
the last war the children under eighteen of 
Christians could not attend the meetings with 
their parents, and the free churches could not 
operate any Sunday schools at all, but instead 
of disputing with our governments we edu- 
cated our children at home.” 


The Supernaturalistie 
View of the World 

Briefly stated, the supernaturalistic 
view is the antithesis of the naturalistic 
view. According to the naturalistic view, 
all phenomena and experiences are ex- 
plainable by factors derived from matter 
and energy acting in time and space. If 
we knew enough, we could predict all 
future events. Everything is related to 
everything else by fixed, causal relation- 
ships. 

Now the supernaturalistic view of the 
world must not be conceived as saying 
that there is not a natural order, It does 
not deny causal relationship, nor does 
it deny natural law and order. It merely 
asserts that not all phenomena and expe- 
riences are to be explained by recourse 
to matter and energy acting in time and 
space. A large part of the phenomena 
of experience can be explained in natur- 
alistic terms, but certain things cannot be 
fitted into the naturalistic strait-jacket. 

Christianity is a supernatural religion, 
and in dealing with it as such we might 
take occasion to clarify the key-word 
“supernatural.” Some consider that any- 
thing not comprehended by the five 
senses is supernatural, This, however, 
forces one to classify such natural intan- 
gibles as sorrow, freedom, and pleasure 
as supernatural—obviously an inaccurate 
classification. Others consider anything 
contrary to the normal course of events 
as supernatural. But consider this exam- 
ple: “John Jones normally goes to bed 
at eleven. Tuesday, however, he went 
to bed at ten.” Is his action Tuesday 
supernatural? By no means. Mere lack 
of conformity to usual occurrences is bet- 
ter considered unnatural than super- 
natural. But suppose we should see a 
brick rising vertically through the air, 
unassisted by exterior forces. Is this the 
instance of a supernatural event? Yes, 
we feel it is. In the case of sorrow or 
pleasure or going to bed early, we are 
dealing with natural effects of natural 
causes; but in the case of the brick, we 
have a natural effect of an unnatural 
cause. Thus the nature of the cause in- 
volved may serve as the criterion of the 
supernatural. 





It is customary for those who hold 
to the naturalistic philosophy to try to 
discredit supernatural religion by trac. 
ing the history of supernaturalism. They 
go back to the earliest record of man and 
point out that man lived in dread of the 
forces in the world about him, He ip. 
vented all sorts of weird explanations to 
account for such events as comets, fire 
lightning, and thunder. His world was 
overrun with demons, deities, spirits, and 
ghosts. Thus the earliest form of reli. 
gion, from the naturalistic view, was 
animism—the idea of a spirit in rocks, 
trees, and animals. From animism was 
derived fetishism, the idea that special 
charms could ward off evil spirits. Later 
we see nature worship evolving among 
the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians, 
This was followed by polytheism. Then 
appeared the worship of tribal deities 
(Henotheism), and finally ethical mon. 
otheism as exemplified in Judaism. 


The naturalist who advances this type 
of evolutionary hypothesis to explain 
the origin of religion finds no difficulty 
in similarly explaining Christianity. The 
ancient world was full of the super- 
natural. Christianity is an outgrowth of 
Judaism, with additions from the mys. 
tery religions brought in by St. Paul. 
The miracles of Christ are in the same 
category as the miracles attributed to 
Buddha, Krishna, Zoroaster; and all are 
strictly legendary. 


Now the supernaturalist insists that 
that naturalist makes a fundamental mis- 
take in linking belief in fairies, hob- 
goblins, and magic with belief in the 
supernatural. The former is much better 
called ‘‘preternaturalism.” Notions such 
as fairies, sorcerers, magic, and genii are 
fictitious, and therefore not to be con- 
fused with supernatural concepts—of 
which the classic example is the creation 
of the universe by God. 


The view of the miraculous in Chris- 
tianity is, moreover, vastly different from 
the supernaturalism advanced by the 
mind of man. It is not an extremely anti- 
naturalistic view. The naturalist is com- 
mitted exclusively to the idea of an 

(Continued on page 28, column 3) 
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.. TWENTY, James Fraser was look- 
ing forward to his last year at London 
University. His course in engineering 
had been difficult, but he was getting 
honors. Bright prospects were before 
him; he loved his profession and there 
would be many openings. 

It was at this point that something 
happened. A fellow student handed him 
a little book with the strange title Do 
Not Say. As he read, Fraser found that 
the book called in question an attitude 
of mind which he was taking, had been 
taking all along—that the responsibility 
for the salvation of the multitudes lay 
with the ministers and the churches. The 
writer of the little book, himself a mis- 
sionaty to China, put the matter, some- 
how, in a new light. As man to man he 
questioned, “‘Is it right?” 

“If our Master returned today to find 
millions of people unevangelized, and 
looked, as of course He would look, to 
us for an explanation, I cannot imagine 
what explanation we should have to give. 

“Of one thing I am certain—that 
most of the excuses we are accustomed 
to make with such good conscience now, 
We would be wholly ashamed of then.” 





by Mrs. Howard Taylor 
“Behind the Ranges’’ condensed by Mary Anne Klein 


As he thought and prayed about these 
statements, young Fraser heard the mis- 
sionary call—not a voice in the night, 
not a vision of a map of China, but a 
call to simple, unreserved consecration 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. “The Lord 
wants it done. He commands it. He gave 
Himself for me—kept nothing back. He 
asks for my fellowship in service, my 
life, my all.” Once for all Fraser ac- 
cepted the ownership of the Prince of 
Glory who for him had died upon the 
cross. 

This new ownership soon showed it- 
self in genuine concern for the welfare 
of others. A tramp knocked one day. 
Jim opened the door and not only sup- 
plied his needs but before long had en- 
couraged him to kneel in the garden—to 
seek the Friend “‘that sticketh closer than 
a brother.” 

After taking his degree in London— 
B.Sc., Engineering, with honors—Fraser 
turned from the work he loved, to give 
himself to definite preparation for the 
life before him. Though only twenty- 
one, he lost no time in applying to the 
China Inland Mission and, when ac- 
cepted, went at once to the headquarters 


Condensed by kind permission of the author and of Lutterworth Press, London, the publishers. 
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in North London for special training. 
The year spent there gave him oppor- 
tunity for Bible study and for observa- 
tion of the practical outworking of the 
faith and principles of the Mission. 
Some months later, Fraser stood in the 
doorway of a shop in the busy quarter 
of the Chinese city of Tengyueh—not 
far from the frontiers of Burma, Clad 
in the gown of the scholar, he scanned 
with friendly interest each passer-by. 
Tengyueh was a place of call for cara- 
vans from far and near; men of a dozen 
nationalities mingled in the streets and 
inns of its south suburb, and tribespeople 
in their distinctive dress added color to 


-its markets. As ships bring hints of dis- 


tant ports, so these shy but stalwart 
children of the mountains—Shan, 
Kachin, Lisu, and Tibetan—brought 
suggestions of men across the ranges. 

And it was to them that the young 
missionary’s thoughts had turned from 
the first. So his assignment to the far- 
western province of Yunnan and the 
year-old station at Tengyueh came as an 
answer to many prayers. 

Not a corner being available in the 
mission house, Fraser found a room. The 





local carpenter supplied a few articles of 
furniture, and Fraser set to work with 
his Chinese teacher—going over to the 
Embreys for meals. It was monotonous 
of course—the noisy inn, the busy 
streets, a glimpse of home life at the 
mission house, Chinese clothes and Chi- 
nese food in purely Chinese surround- 
ings—and then back to his books again. 
But he was intent upon the language. It 
fascinated, while it almost appalled him. 
Like two peaks of one great mountain, 
it seemed: 

“This mountain is called, the Chinese 
Language. It is very steep at first, but 
gtadually seems easier as you go up. 
Then, just when you feel you are getting 
on, another peak comes into view, fis- 
ing up higher than the first, but all part 
of the same mountain. It is called Chi- 
nese Thought and Modes of Expression. 
You had been told about it before you 
began to scramble up the first mountain, 
but you did not see it then. And the first 
glimpse shows how far it is above you.” 

Eager to communicate with those 
about him, he went with Mr. Embrey 
to the street chapel, but suffered from the 
experience common to newcomers—be- 
ing practically dumb and deaf to all the 
people around. 

One of the things Fraser most dreaded 
in these early days was loss of time and 
strength on side issues. This applied to 
correspondence, to photography, to 
social intercourse with other foreigners, 
and even to language study. 


“I am trying my best,” he wrote, ‘‘to 
get hold of a good colloquial knowledge 
of Chinese. This is more important, I 
feel, than to become a learned Chinese 
scholar, fer after all the chief thing is 
to talk in a way easy to be understood.” 

Pencil and notebook at hand, he was 
always taking down words and phrases 
used in conversation about him, whether 
he understood them or not. “Jot it 
down,” was his motto, ‘‘and then ferret 
out the meaning, with dictionary and 
teacher, and learn it off by heart.” 

Fraser’s desire to come into closer 
touch with the mountain people never 
lessened, though several times the door 
closed tight, when it seemed to be open- 
ing. Thus it was almost a year after his 
arrival in Tengyueh that Fraser took the 
road leading past the waterfall and into 
the western hills. Crossing the first ridge 
with its famous temples, he soon found 
himself on an upland plain backed by 
higher mountains. The Lisu country at 
last! 

His first days in a Lisu household 
were memorable ones. He had known 
that they were lovable people but was 
hardly prepared to be made one of them 
at once. One thing that delighted the 
crowd was the discovery that the stran- 
ger who did not know their language 
could make pencil and paper speak it! 
The Chinese, who looked down upon 
them, had always said that Lisu was a 
jargon that could not be written. And 
indeed it could not be written in the 


do you know them? 


by Roy J. Wilkins 





1. Warner Sallman (a) wrote In His 
Steps (b) painted a famous Head of 
gg (c) was song leader for Billy Sun- 
ay. 
2. Vaughn Shoemaker is (a) cartoonist 
of the Chicago Daily News (b) com- 
poser of “Saved by Grace” (c) a noted 
Christian athlete. 
3. Rev. George Bennard is the man who 
(a) traveled with D. L. Moody (b) 
wrote “The Old Rugged Cross” (c) 
went to Alaska as a missionary. 
4. Torrey Johnson is famed for his (a) 
8 


work with the Youth for Christ move- 
ment (b) missionary labors in South 
America (c) work in the Bible School 
of which he is president. 


5. Paul Hutchens is the man who (a) 
had to give up his pulpit ministry because 
of ill health and thereby became a noted 
author (b) puts a gospel broadcast on the 
air known as “This is Life’ (c) issues a 
Christian magazine known as “This is 
Life.” 


(Answers on page 35, column 3) 





complex Chinese characters. But Fraser 
kept busy taking down in the English 
alphabet such words as his ear could dis. 
tinguish, securing a vocabulary of aboy 
four hundred phrases, These he read to 
the onlookers, whose amazement and de. 
light knew no bounds. 

At Trinket Mountain, Fraser lived 
with a Lisu family—the Kohs—as one 
of their own. For a week he slept on the 
ground near the log fire and ate nothing 
but the rough fare his hosts pressed upon 
him. And as best he could he communi. 
cated the gospel. True, his Chinese was 
very limited and he could speak no Lisu, 
but the simple hymn and prayer he 
taught the family helped fix the essen- 
tial truths in their minds. 

On a dusty shelf at the back of the 
room were the objects used in demon 
worship—a bowl or two in which to 
offer food, an incense burner, a dy 
bunch of leaves regarded with awe asa 
special haunt of the spirits, and ted 
papers with the characters for Heaven 
and Earth—Lisu idols. Furtive glances 
turned toward that corner from time to 
time, as the talk and singing proceeded, 
until at last a wonderful thing happened. 
After consulting in Lisu, the father and 
sons made it clear to Fraser that they 
wanted to pray to the one true God and 
to believe in Jesus. Then they tore down 
the demon shelf and threw it and the 
utensils into the fire. Watching the fire, 
Fraser realized that though he had been 
able to impart little to his Lisu friends 
of the precious truths of the gospel, it 
was a beginning. 

Back in Tengyueh, Fraser resumed his 
duties. Five hours a day he was still giv- 
ing to study. He was also taking increas 
ing part in guest-hall work, street preach- 
ing, and regular services in the chapel. 

And then, when he had been in China 
only two and a half years, he was left 
alone——the only missionary in that ex- 
tensive Tengyueh field! 

Intimate letters to his mother reveal 
that during this period Fraser was often 
at an end of his own resources. House: 
keeping details were new to him, and 
so was the management of the servants. 
Interesting details follow in many let- 
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ters. But his letters reveal careful listing 
of the inquirers with whom Fraser was 
in touch, each one being commended by 
name to his mother’s special prayer, 

The outbreak of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion was announced to Fraser, the only 
missionary then in southwest Yunnan, 
by the following letter: 

October 27, 1911 

We respectfully inform you that we 
bave chosen this day as propitious for 
the overthrow of the present dynasty and 
the setting up of an independent China. 

We are at the same time appraising 


| dll your fellow-nationals in Tengyueh of 


the fact, and beseech you not to be 
darmed. We will without fail protect 
jou and your property. There is no need 
jor you to send telegrams to any place, 
either in China or abroad. Please rest 
assured that you will be quite safe where 
you are. You will not be molested by 
anybody. 

Fraser's only fellow-countrymen in 
Tengyueh were the British Consul and 
the Head of the Customs Service with 
their staffs, so with them he proceeded 
to take counsel. As the situation proved 
far more serious than the “Upholders of 
an Independent China” had indicated, 
Fraser left for Burma. Tengyueh became 
a storm-center. 

In Burma the Namkham church lead- 
ets welcomed him eagerly. And on the 
hills above the plain were Christian vil- 
lages, both Shan and Kachin, which 
Fraser was able to visit. Though he was 
young and hampered by having to speak 
through interpretation, the Burmese 
Christians felt and responded to the sin- 
cerity of his prayer life, faith, and devo- 
tion; and he was greatly cheered by their 
love and prayers. Mr. Sam Bwa, head of 
the high school, and his wife cared for 
him like a son, and the whole experience 
was a happy foretaste of the fellowship 
yet to be among the Chinese tribespeople. 

After a four months’ absence, Fraser 
was able to return to Tengyueh. Still the 
only missionary in the district, he was 
thankful that the prescribed course of 
language study was almost completed. 
A Bible class for young men was claim- 
ing his attention and several men—not 
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themselves Christians—sought his help 
in starting a YMCA. Another world of 
living interest was opened up to him 
in the coming of a fellow-worker, who 
proved to be a typical American, Carl 
G. Gowman was fresh from a respon- 
sible position in the head office of Henry 
Ford’s motor works in Detroit and was 
such a “‘live wire” that Fraser's outlook 
was considerably brightened. 

Years of faithful seed-sowing bore 
fruit at last. Tengyueh witnessed its first 
baptisms, Though only a few had con- 
fessed Christ, the time had come to in- 
augurate a Christian church in the south- 
west corner of China, But Fraser was 
looking over the mountains. 

“These Lisu! I cannot get them out of 
my mind!” he wrote shortly before the 
baptisms at Tengyueh. Often on market 
days they would turn up at the mission, 
sure of a welcome and bringing news 
which the missionary was eager to hear. 

More and more he realized that he 
must learn the Lisu language if he were 
to win these mountain folk. So he sought 
to be more among them and set himself 
to master Lisu as he had Chinese. 

And then a letter came from Mr. 
Hoste, General Director of the Mission, 
that opened the way. Always ready for 
advance, he suggested that Fraser should 
follow up his work by making an explor- 
atory journey to ascertain the number 
and location of the Lisu and other tribes- 
people throughout the district. Eagerly 
he embraced the opportunity. Starting 
from the already familiar district of 
Trinket Mountain, he traveled Lisu 
fashion, walking in sandals and bur- 
dened with as few belongings as pos- 
sible. 

Here and there as he went, he found 
hearts ready for the message. Talking 
with a few men in a poky little shop one 
day, Fraser was surprised by the ap- 
proach of a bent and suffering woman. 
She had heard of his preaching on the 
village streets and ventured in with the 
question: “If idols are false and can- 
not help us, what then is true?” Very 
simply Fraser told her of the living Sav- 
iour and how to put her trust in Him. 
It was a joy to hear her say as she left 


Tics its fifteenth session, the Camp 
Wycliffe Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
unique training school in languages for mis- 
sionary candidates, will meet again at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma (Norman, Oklahoma) 
from June 7 to August 20, and at Caron, 
Saskatchewan from June 21 to September 3. 
Missionary students or candidates of all de- 
nominations and boards are offered intensive 
specialized study in: phonetics and alphabet 
construction; word formation and syntax; 
techniques of Bible translation; methods of 
teaching people to read; and ethnology. The 
University of Oklahoma extends both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate credit for these courses, 
making it profitable for students who have not 
completed their college training. The cost of 
the course is unusually reasonable. Applica- 
tions (to be in by June 1) and further infor- 
mation may be obtained direct from the 


Summer Institute of Linguistics, Inc., P.O. 


Box 870, Glendale 5, California. 
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him that she was now “ten-tenths at 
peace.” 

From a full heart Fraser wrote his 
fourteen-page report of this journey. He 
had explored only the northern half of 
his district, but he had found some three 
hundred towns with a population of over 
ten thousand Lisu. Besides the Lisu, 
there were still more numerous Kachin 
on their barren uplands—and the 
wealthy Shan occupying the hot, low- 
lying plains. It was a great appeal! 

Called to a forward movement, Fraser 
realized not only his dependence upon 
the Divine Leader but upon the support 
of fellow-believers. 

“I know you will never fail me in the 
matter of intercession,” he wrote his 
mother in January, “but will you think 
and pray about getting a group of like- 
minded friends to join in the same peti- 
tions? If you could form a small prayer 
circle I would write to the members reg- 
ularly.” Thus began a fellowship which 
was to become the power behind his 
work, It was a small group at first, but 
their prayer was powerful, as Fraser 
soon realized. 

“Little River’’ was Fraser's first home 
that spring. His room in this beautifully- 
situated hamlet was not much to boast 
of, but it was all he wanted. It was along 
another line that he was tested. In the 
ardor of his faith, he had taken it for 
granted that God’s time had come for the 
blessing he longed to see among the Lisu. 
Now that he was giving himself wholly 
to them, they would surely respond and 





gather around him in larger numbers. 
But they didn’t. Hospitable and friendly 
as ever, they showed no added interest 
in spiritual things. A few scattered men 
in three villages gave evidence of a 
change of heart, but beyond that the 
work seemed to have come to a stand- 
still. 

In those days and nights of conflict 
and discouragement, the very founda- 
tion of Fraser's spiritual life seemed 
shaken. He began to realize that behind 
it all were “powers of darkness’’ seeking 
to overwhelm him. But it was then, when 
the rainy season was at its dreariest, that 
a messenger came from Tengyueh with 
letters and papers, As he pored over the 
welcome pages, he understood that Satan 
is a conquered foe. This he had held 
before as a matter of doctrine, but now 
it shone out for him in letters of light. 
The cloud of depression dispersed, and 
although the struggle did not end im- 
mediately, this aspect of truth opened 
up more and more. 

After this deepening of his own spir- 
itual life, Fraser came to see that what 
was needed was the liberation of whole 
families from bondage of demon wor- 
ship. The clan system was so strong that 
—unless the elders approved—the fam- 
ily altar and sacrifices would not effec- 
tively be done away. 

“I knew,” he wrote not long after, 
“that the time had come for the prayer 
of faith. Fully conscious of what I was 
doing and what it might cost me, I defi- 
nitely committed myself to this petition 
in faith [hundreds of Lisu families for 
Christ}. The transaction was done. I 
rose from my knees with the deep, rest- 
ful conviction that I had already received 
the answer.” 


While still giving time to the lan- 
guage study, Fraser was out on the road 
a great deal. In tiny hamlets over the 
Burma border he had the joy of seeing 
several families turn to the Lord, and 
from the south of Tapu Pum invitations 
began to reach him from districts as yet 
unvisited. Yet the trial of his faith was 
great as month after month went by and 
the larger ingathering he was prayer- 


fully expecting seemed as far off as ever. 

That summer, before leaving to visit 
a new district on the Burma border, 
Fraser made a decision. The lack of con- 
verts in any number in his Lisu work 
weighed heavily on his heart. What 
should he do? Was it right to stay on, 
waiting and praying, when workers were 
urgently needed in other, more fruitful 
fields? After much thought and prayer, 
he decided to write to headquarters, cost 
what it might, and offer to go elsewhere 
for a time, if Mr. Hoste approved. 

But first, this evangelistic journey 
must be made in response to recent in- 
vitations. 

While in this new district Fraser’s 
power of endurance gave way. His diges- 
tion went on strike; illness supervened; 
and in a state of semi-starvation he had 


Missionary Secretary T. Norton Sterrett re- 
ports that plans are progressing satisfactorily 
for the FMF-IVCF Missionary Institute to be 
held from June 29 to July 27 at Ben Lippen, 
North Carolina. Since this course is given in 
co-operation with the Columbia Bible College, 
those who want it may receive four hours of 
college credit upon completion. For further 
particulars regarding the Missionary Institute, 
see your local staff member or write to Dr. 
Sterrett at 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 


to make for Tengyueh as best he could. 
There, in the care of Mr. and Mrs. Em- 
brey, he rallied; but it was almost au- 
tumn before he set out again for his 
Lisu home. He would take one more trip 
around the familiar district to see if 
everything was as barren as before—and 
then he would write the letter. 

The second night out from Tengyueh 
he reached a village where he was well 
known. Talking and singing with the 
usual crowd around the log fire, he was 
careful to avoid any appearance of ur- 
gency in giving the message so near his 
heart. 

“I have taught you the truth,” was 
now his attitude. “It is all here in the 
Book of God. It is for you to decide 
what you will do about it.” 





The next morning he was preparing 
to take the road again when his compan. 
ions ran in hastily. 

“Teacher, wait a little! This family 
want to turn Christian, if we will help 
them.” 

Wonderingly, Fraser gathered them 
together and explained more fully what 
it meant to “turn to God from idols.” 
He had learned that anything short of 
the complete destruction of all imple. 
ments uscd in spirit worship did not 
count as making room for Christ in heart 
and home, That was the dividing line; 
once crossed, faith could take possession, 
So it was with thankfulness he found 
that his hosts had come to the point of 
making the clearance that meant 0 


much. 


It was the beginning. In a few days 
six Other families destroyed their dem- 
onolatry amid scenes of rejoicing. It 
seemed too good to be true. 

Traveling grew rougher as_ they 
neared the Burma border, and _ the 
Kachin huts at night were deplorable, 
but the revival continued. At Melting 
Pot ten families destroyed all traces of 
demon worship; at Cypress Hill fifteen 
families turned to the Lord. And 50 it 
continued. Early in November Turtle 
Village was reached. Here twenty-four 
families were ready to declare them- 
selves Christians. 

In all, a hundred and _ twenty. 
nine families found Christ—represent- 
ing fully six hundred people. Truly a 
rich fruitage of the journey! 

And the letter Fraser dreaded was 
never written. 

As time went on Fraser became in- 
creasingly conscious of the need fora 
deeper work of grace among the Chtis 
tians themselves. If only they could be 
taught to read and provided with sutt- 
able literature, a new understanding 
might be awakened which would lead to 
better things, Thus when the busy farm- 
ing season put a stop to teaching in the 
villages, he went down to Burma to work 
month after month, through the great 
heat, to finish not only St. Mark’s Gos- 

(Continued on page 33, column 3) 
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Srop LOOKING AND LIsTEN. By Chad 
Walsh. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
New York and London. 108 pages. 
$1.25. 


™ that you, an inhabitant of the 
first century, had just opened your eyes 
to a new religion called Christianity. 
This fresh mew view, then, would be 
akin to that of Chad Walsh, who recently 
came out of unbelief and skepticism to 
write this book.” So reads the publishers’ 
note introducing this much-reviewed, 
popularly written “invitation to the 
Christian life’ presented last year by 
former atheist Chad Walsh, an English 
prof at Beloit College, Wisconsin. 

Though dealing with things the the- 
dlogians talk about, the book has the 
casual manner of a good friend who has 
dropped in to share his views and won't 
take offense if you happen to disagree 
with him occasionally. 

In fact, you probably won’t agree with 
everything Mr. Walsh says. Probably 
you shouldn’t. You will find him under- 
estimating some phases of Christian 
teaching which you believe important 
and placing undue emphasis on some of 
the by-products of Christianity to the 
neglect of others. But whether you al- 
ways agree with him or not, you'll like 
him. You will chuckle at his satire and 
you will marvel at his ability to turn a 
phrase expertly. His illustrations are so 
good you can’t help reading them to the 
person next to you, 

Furthermore, you can read Stop Look- 
ing and Listen in a couple of hours. 

After acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to “‘two Anglicans, a Roman Cath- 
dlic, and a Protestant,” Mr. Walsh de- 
votes his Foreword to his excuse for 
writing the book, “I had the advantage 
of being an ardent atheist,” he says. ‘I 
sw Christianity with fresh eyes when 
I finally grew willing to look at it. No 
born-and-bred Christian can realize how 
alluring Christianity is when you are on 
the outside looking in.” He expresses 
the hope that Stop Looking and Listen 
will fill the need for those who—while 
tebelling against the ‘dead-end habits of 
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thought” which have prevailed in Amer- 
ican thinking for a couple of generations 
—have as yet found no alternative view- 
point. 

“Secular Optimism and the Sadness of 
our Times,” the first chapter, analyzes 
the “implicit, almost mystical trust in 
the Scientific Method and in Automatic 
Moral Progress.” It shows how the 
world—with its poison gases, its bio- 
logical warfare, its atomic bombs—has 
been giving the Secular Optimist a bad 
time of it in recent years and that, as a 
result, advanced thinkers in this group 
have been “leaving the ship at a great 
rate.” Many of them are swimming in 
the direction of Communism and its 
promise of a “Utopia so alluring that 
St. John’s Heaven seems a cheap Holly- 
wood set.” 

The second chapter—‘Stan dard 
Stumbling Blocks’”—answers a number 
of the arguments advanced by those who 
claim that Christianity has been out- 
dated by science. But “science can say 
nothing for or against the existence of 
God, for there is no scientific technique 
for determining His existence. . . . The 
miracles, which are often held up as im- 
possible violations of natural law, are 
violations only if one believes that a few 
thousand years of haphazard observation 
and a few centuries of intensive observa- 
tion of natural laws have been sufficient 
to discover the ultimate, rather than the 


by Chad Walsh 


proximate, laws—as though a race of 
short-lived midges, breeding dozens of 
generations in one summer, were to as- 
sume that trees always have leaves and 
that leaves are always green.” 

“An Outline of Christianity,” which 
comprises the next three chapters, re- 
duces to a common denominator the 
basic creeds of the Christian faith: the 
belief that God has and always will exist; 
that He is the Creator of all life and of 
the universe; that He is concerned with 
the problem of right and wrong; that 
men are born sinners because of Adam's 
fall; that there is a personal devil; that 
Christ was God in human flesh; that He 
accomplished man’s atonement by His 
death; that He literally rose from the 
dead; that He established the Church, 
which is a mystical organism; and that 
hell and heaven are real, not just states 
of mind, Most well-taught Christians 
will take a dim view of Walsh’s account 
of the way the Jews evolved their idea 
of God (described in the fourth chap- 
ter). But they wili applaud heartily his 
account of Christ and the necessity of 
the redemption price He paid for man. 

In a fascinating chapter on the varied 
meanings of Christianity, Walsh enter- 
tains his readers with the problem of the 
quest for the so-called ‘Historic Jesus,” 
who was first of all the Gentle Jesus 
Meek and Mild, then the Eschatological 
(Wagnerian) Jesus, then the Marxist 








Jesus, and now the Yogi Jesus, depend- 
ing upon the character and philosophy 
of the people and times in which each 
new concept was developed, His foot- 
note-treatment of the miracles of Jesus, 
while not discussing the problem at 
length, will impress most readers as a 
brilliant—if brief—bit of apologetic 
reasoning. 

The chapters on the disadvantages 
and the advantages of being a Christian 
ate well done. This paragraph from the 
chapter on disadvantages is typical of 
Walsh’s style throughout the book: 

“The convert must first of all aban- 
don the illusion of privacy. He has never 
been alone, of course, but now he must 
admit to himself that Another is always 
present. To the introvert this will be a 
considerable annoyance, and the most 
extraverted Rotarian may not fancy hav- 
ing companionship in the bath or at other 
intimate moments.” 

The end of pretense and illusion 
about himself, the ability to face the 


miracles 


by C. S. Lewis 


One of the most talked-about 
books of the past few months in 
scholarly circles has been Miracles 
by C. S. Lewis, fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford University, Eng- 
land. To give His readers a sample 
of the ingenious Lewis logic, the 
editors are reproducing here the 
entire first chapter entitled “The 
Scope of This Book.” 


problems of society with sympathy and 
understanding, salvation from insanity 
brought on by despair over the futility 
of the present world-system, and the im- 
portance of his job as a Christian—these 
are a few of the advantages Walsh finds 
in being a Christian. 

“The conviction that the universe 
makes sense means that the Christian is 
at home anywhere. . . . Differences of 
custom and background will puzzle him 
as much as anyone else. . . . But the 
ultimate loneliness is vanquished. He 
knows that he is not alone, nor will he 
ever be, His life is subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of all lives, but the most efficient 
secret police on earth can not deprive 
him of the companionship that is his 
today, and will be his for all tomorrows.” 

Unusual and stimulating are the two 
concluding chapters: “Christianity and 
Society” and ‘“The Convert and the Chal- 
lenge.” In them, Walsh advocates de- 
centralization of industry and institution 
of small-scale economy so that all people 


I. ALL MY LIFE I have met only one 
person who claims to have seen a ghost. 
And the interesting thing about the story 
is that that person disbelieved in the 
immortal soul before she saw the ghost 
and still disbelieves after seeing it. She 
says that what she saw must have been 
an illusion or a trick of the nerves, And 
obviously she may be right. Seeing is not 
believing. 

For this reason, the question whether 
miracles occur can never be answered 
simply by experience. Every event which 
might claim to be a miracle is, in the last 
resort, something presented to our 
senses, something seen, heard, touched, 
smelled, or tasted. And our senses are 
not infallible. If anything extraordinary 
seems to have happened, we can always 
say that we have been the victims of an 
illusion. If we hold a philosophy which 
excludes the supernatural, this is what 
we always shall say. What we learn from 
experience depends on the kind of phi- 
losophy we bring to experience. It is 
therefore useless to appeal to experience 





may express to a greater extent the crea- 
tive instinct—a privilege enjoyed today 
by only the writers, artists, musicians, 
and farmers. Of course many readers will 
disagree with Walsh’s views of what 
would constitute Utopia and how it may 
be achieved. Perhaps his real difficulty 
in dealing with the future is that he 
seems to have no place in it for the re. 
turn of Christ, which many Christians 
believe to be the next great event in 
God's scheme of things. 

For the college student who has 
grown up in a thorough-going Christian 
atmosphere, Chad Walsh’s engaging 
little treatise will probably find its great. 
est value in giving him an insight into 
the difficulties which the intellectual 
unbeliever finds in the Christian faith. 
It should help in understanding the 
viewpoint of a non-Christian roommate 
or that fellow down the hall in your 
dorm or that unbelieving science major. 
.. . And it may give you some of the 
answers !—LsT 


before we have settled, as well as we 
can, the philosophical question. 

If immediate experience cannot prove 
or disprove the miraculous, still less can 
history do so. Many people think one 
can decide whether a miracle occurred in 
the past by examining the evidence 
“according to the ordinary rules of his- 
torical inquiry.” But the ordinary rules 
cannot be worked until we have decided 
whether miracles are possible, and if so, 
how probable they are. For if they are 
impossible, then no amount of historical 
evidence will convince us. If they are 
possible but immensely improbable, then 
only mathematically demonstrative evi- 
dence will convince us: and since his- 
tory never provides that degree of 
evidence for any event, history can never 
convince us that a miracle occurred. If, 
on the other hand, miracles are not in- 
trinsically improbable, then the existing 
evidence will be sufficient to convince us 
that quite a number of miracles have oc- 
curred. The result of our historical 
inquiries thus depends on the philosoph- 
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ical views which we have been holding 
before we even began to look at the evi- 
dence. The philosophical question must 
therefore come first. 

Here is an example of the sort of 
thing that happens if we omit the pre- 
liminary philosophical task, and rush on 
to the historical. In a popular commen- 
tary on the Bible you will find a discus- 
sion of the date at which the Fourth 
Gospel was written. The author says it 
must have been written after the execu- 
tion of St. Peter, because, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is represented as predict- 
ing the execution of St. Peter. ‘A book,” 
thinks the author, ‘“‘cannot be written 
before events which it refers to.” Of 
course it cannot—unless real predictions 
ever occur. If they do, then this argu- 
ment for the date is in ruins. And the 
author has not discussed at all whether 
real predictions are possible. He takes it 
for granted (perhaps unconsciously) 
that they are not. Perhaps he is right: 
but if he is, he has not discovered this 
principle by historical inquiry. He has 
brought his disbelief in predictions to 
his historical work, so to speak, ready- 
made. Unless he had done so his his- 
torical conclusion about the date of the 
Fourth Gospel could not have been 
teached at all. His work is therefore 
quite useless to a person who wants to 
know whether predictions occur, The 
author gets to work only after he has 
already answered that question in the 
negative, and on grounds which he never 
communicates to us. 

This book is intended as a preliminary 
to historical inquiry. I am not a trained 
historian and I shall not examine the 
historical evidence for the Christian mir- 
acles. My effort is to put my readers in 
a position to do so. It is no use going 
to the texts until we have some idea 
about the possibility or probability of the 
miraculous. Those who assume that mir- 
acles cannot happen are merely wasting 
their time by looking into the texts: we 
know in advance what results they will 
find for they have begun by begging the 
question. END. 


Miracles is copyrighted, 1947, by The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Reprinted by permission. 
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| SHOULD HAVE mentioned some weeks 
ago the passing of one of the great 
Greek scholars of our country, Dr. John 
A, Scott (see his “Christ and Socrates” 
in the October, 1947, His), professor 
for forty-one years at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and probably an outstanding au- 
thority on Homeric literature. In his 
book We Would Know Jesus, Dr. Scott 
made a statement which I think we 
should put somewhere in our best note- 
book for permanent preservation: 

“Luke was not only a doctor, and a 
historian, but he was one of the world’s 
greatest men of letters. He wrote the 
clearest and the best Greek written in 
that century. . . . Without Luke, we 
never could have had a report from a 
competent man of science on the birth 
from a virgin. If Jesus had two human 
parents, why did the shrewd Gentile 
physician never suspect that fact? Since 
the arguments were sufficient to convince 
Dr. Luke, we know that we are dealing 
with no ignorant childish fancy.” 

> + - 

I have been reading recently C. S. 
Lewis’ widely discussed Miracles, A 
Preliminary Study (see the reprint of the 
first chapter in this issue of His). In the 
middle of it I came upon a magnificent 
page. 

With the permission of the publisher, 
the Macmillan Company, New York, 
I am quoting it here: 

“The state of affairs in which ordi- 
nary people can discover the Superna- 
tural only by abstruse reasoning is recent 
and, by historical standards, abnormal. 
All over the world, until quite modern 
times the direct insight of the mystics 
and the reasonings of the philosophers 
percolated to the mass of the people by 
authority and tradition; they could be 


received by those who were not great 
reasoners themselves in the concrete 
form of myth and ritual and the whole 
pattern of life. In the conditions pro- 
duced by a century or so of Naturalism, 
plain men are being forced to bear bur- 
dens which plain men were never ex- 
pected to bear before. We must get the 
truth for ourselves or go without it. 
There may be two explanations for this. 
It might be that humanity, in rebelling 
against tradition and authority, have 
made a ghastly mistake; a mistake which 
will not be the less fatal because the 
corruptions of those in authority ren- 
dered it very excusable. On the other 
hand, it may be that the Power which 
rules our species is at this moment carry- 
ing out a daring experiment. Could it 
be intended that the whole mass of the 
people should now move forward and 
occupy for themselves those heights 
which were once reserved only for the 
sages? Is the distinction between wise 
and simple to disappear because all are 
now expected to become wise? If so, our 
present blunderings would be but grow- 
ing pains. But let us make no mistake 
about our necessities. If we are content 
to go back and become humble plain 
men obeying a tradition, well. If we are 
ready to climb and struggle on till we 
become sages ourselves, better still. But 
the man who will neither obey wisdom 
in others nor adventure for her him- 
self is fatal. A society where the simple 
many obey the few seers can live; a 
society where all were seers could live 
even more fully. But a society where the 
mass is still simple and the seers are 
no longer attended to can achieve only 
superficiality, baseness, ugliness, and in 
the end extinction. On or back we must 
go; to stay here is death.”—wms 
13 











THE GREATEST 


rophetic discourse 


OF OUR LORD 


by Wilbur M. Smith 


14 





()... DISCOURSE of our Lord's, many true 
believers fail to study. Yet they cannot 
read through any one of the Synoptic 
Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) 
without coming face to face with these 
words of Jesus, spoken on Tuesday of 
Holy Week—the Olivet Discourse, 
found in Matthew 24 and 25, Mark 13, 
and Luke 21, 

Why so many students of the Bible 
ignore this passage is not perhaps too 
great a mystery. They say to themselves, 
“Well, this is too difficult. This is hard 
to understand. I cannot make heads or 
tails of this. I will leave it for the 
scholars.” ; 

It is my frank opinion that any college 
man or woman with the ability to under- 
stand the quantum theory, master the in- 
tricacies of nuclear fission, discuss Plato's 
Timaeus, or translate Livy or Goethe, 
should not shrink from at least attempt- 
ing to understand any passage in the 
New Testament Scriptures, I am present- 
ing this study in the Olivet Discourse 
for a number of reasons: 


First of all, these are the words of 
the Lord Jesus, And He said what no 
other person ever had the right to say, 
“T speak that which I have seen with my 
Father” (John 8:38). ‘The words that 
I speak unto you I speak not of myself” 
(John 14:10). “The word which ye hear 
is not mine, but the Father’s which sent 
me” (John 14:24). “And if any man 
hear my words, and believe not, I judge 
him not: for I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world. He that 
rejecteth me, and receiveth not my 
words, hath one that judgeth him: the 
word that I have spoken, the same shall 
judge him in the last day. For I have 
not spoken of myself; but the Father 
which sent me, he gave me a command- 
ment, what I should say, and what I 
should speak. And I know that his com- 
mandment is life everlasting: whatso- 
ever I speak therefore, even as the Fath- 
er said unto me, so I speak” (John 12: 
47-50). God Himself said from heaven 
at the time of the Transfiguration: “This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
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pleased; hear ye him” (Matthew 17:5). 
It behooves us to hear Him on every oc- 


| «sion on which He spoke, concerning 


every subject about which He has given 
us knowledge. 

Then, too, the Synoptic record of this 
discourse has a larger space in the three 
Gospels than any other discourse of 
Jesus, about twelve per cent more than 
that of the Sermon on the Mount. 


Furthermore, it is in this sermon that 
our Lord utters the famous words which 
no other man that ever lived on earth 
could truly utter: ‘Heaven and earth 
shall pass away: but my words shall not 
pass away” (Luke 21:33). The late Dr. 
§. H. Kellogg said that these words 
‘imply the conscious knowledge by the 
Speaker of all contingencies which in all 
future time might arise to hinder the 
fulfillment of any word of His.” 


In this very discourse our Lord says, 
“Let him that readeth understand” 
(Matthew 24:15; Mark 13:14). If our 
lord told us to understand this dis- 
course, and especially its quotation from 
Daniel, we ought to try to understand it. 


Here only in his pre-resurrection dis- 
courses does Jesus instruct that ‘‘the gos- 
pel must first be published among all 
nations” (Mark 13:10). Inasmuch as 
today the idea of one world is contin- 
ually before us and men are thinking 
internationally as never before, it seems 
that this discourse on the participation 
and the destiny of all the nations should 
daim our most serious attention (Mat- 
thew 24:9, 14, 30-31; 25:32; Mark 13: 
10), 

Jesus here frequently urges upon us 
the duty of watching, the obligation of 
taking heed. The context is with warn- 
ings for His own people, which we need 
to understand for a proper attitude to- 
watd the kaleidoscopic history of the 
world. Jesus also says here, “Take heed 
that no man deceive you,” on which 
phrase the great German theologian, 
lange, has well commented: ‘This type 
of deception has particular relation to 
these very signs and times. According 
to the view of the Lord, that is the chief 
point in the prophetic knowledge of His 
HIS, MAY, 1948 


discourse—the foresight in the presenti- 
ment that many deceivers shall arise. 
Hence the holy suspense and concentra- 
tion of mind in the presentiment that 
great risks and great deceits await the 
Christian at his entrance into a wide fu- 
turity, and that great sobriety of spirit, 
clear eye, and earnest hand must be his 
watchwords” (J. P. Lange, The Life of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, Eng. Trans., Vol. 
III, p. 83). 

This discourse sets forth the return 
of our Lord, one of the great doctrines of 
the Christian church. No passsage which 
unfolds His return should be ignored. 

Finally, this long utterance partic- 
ularly relates to the end of this age. And 
when our secular magazines are constant- 
ly using phrases like ‘The time is short,” 
or, “The near end of civilization,” or, 
“This age draws to a close,” it is well 
to give heed to the Authority on the sub- 
ject who supremely knew the character- 
istics that would mark the end of this 
age, 

As the late Dr. John Monro Gibson 
said, in his exposition of Matthew's Gos- 
pel: “Had Jesus confined Himself to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, His words 
would have had no special interest for 
us any more, for example, than the bur- 
den of Babylon or of Tyre or of Dumah 
in the Old Testament Scriptures; but 
when He carries us on to that Last Great 
Day, of which the day of Jerusalem’s 
destruction (as closing the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation) was a type, we rec- 
ognize at once our own personal interest 
in the prophecy; for we ourselves are 
individually concerned with that Day— 
we shall then either be overwhelmed in 
the ruins of the old, or shall rejoice in 
the glories of the new; therefore we 
should feel that this prophecy has an 
interest for us as personal as it had for 
those who first heard it on the Mount of 
Olives.” 

I do not want my readers just to look 
at this outline, and merely utter some 
exclamation of approval or disapproval. 
I would like them to make a real study 
of it. I think it would be most interesting 
to take a large sheet of paper, preferably 
drawing paper that would take ink, and 


put this outline down in one long col- 
umn, and then add perpendicular lines, 
creating three more columns. In the first 
column of these, put the references to 
Old Testament prophecies which speak 
of the things Jesus is talking about here. 
(E.g., take the prophecies of Joel.) In 
the second column put references to 
other New Testament prophecies relat- 
ing to the same phenomena, particularly 
in the Epistles of Paul and Peter. Reserve 
the third column for references to the 
Book of Revelation. (E.g., take the sixth 
chapter.) Each of these four columns 
contributes to the interpretation of the 
discourse, 

I think after carefully studying these 
particular passages, one will find that 
Luke 17:22-31 also speaks of this same 
time, and you will know where to place 
it after you have carefully studied the 
context of this prophecy. 

If one has access to the Latin Vulgate, 
he might ascertain the Latin words 
which are used for translating the Greek 
words that I have particularly noted in 
the footnotes below, Here then you will 
have a study in English, Latin, and 
Greek, and you will find to your surprise 
and delight that many of the subjects of 
pre-eminent importance in international 
events today are the very subjects of 
Jesus’ words to the disciples, as He 
talked to them on the Mount of Olives. 

Do not expect to understand fully all 
that is in this discourse at once, nor to be 
able to solve all the problems it raises 
after, say, half a day's study. Profes- 
sor A. B. Bruce was right in saying, 
“This chapter and its synoptical parallels 
present, in many respects, the most diffi- 
cult problem in the evangelic records.” 

I cannot believe, however, that we 
are called upon to acquiesce in Bruce’s 
position that ‘‘perhaps a final satisfactory 
solution of the problem is not attain- 
able.” We must now and then remind 
ourselves of our Lord’s own solemn 
words, ‘‘When any one heareth the word 
of the kingdom, and understandeth it 
not, then cometh the evil one, and 
snatcheth away that which hath been 
sown in his heart’ (Matthew 13:19). 

(Continued on next page) 








Introduction 


The occasion for the discourse 
The threefold question 


I. The Beginning of Travail 


Conditions prevailing before the Great Tribulation. 
1. false Christs 
2. physical phenomena } 
wars 
tumults 2 
famines 
earthquakes 
pestilences 
terrors % 
g. “great signs from heaven” 
3. moral and religious conditions 
a. persecution 
b. false prophets 
c. growth of iniquity* 
d. loss of love 
4. the gospel preached to the whole world 


Il. The Great Tribulation 


1. appearance of “the abomination of desolation” 5 

2. Jerusalem encompassed with armies trodden 
down “until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled” 

3. great suffering 

4. false prophets and false Christs 


Ill. After the Great Tribulation 

“immediately after the tribulation of those days” ® 
1. celestial phenomena 

a. sun shall be darkened 

b. moon will not give light 

c. stars will fall 

d. “the powers of the heavens shall be shaken” 
2. international conditions 

a. distress of nations 7 

b. “in perplexity for the roaring,” etc. § 

c. “men fainting for fear and for expectation” ® 
3. the coming of the Son of man “as the lightning 

cometh forth from the east’ 24:27 1° 

a. all tribes shall mourn 14 

b. in clouds 

c. “with power and great glory” 

d. “your redemption draweth nigh” 

e. when He comes “‘shall He find faith on the 

earth” 

4. the gathering of the elect “from the four winds” 
5. judgment of the nations 


IV. Final Exhortations 
1. The parable of the fig tree 
“when ye see all these things know that” 
a. He is nigh 
b. the Kingdom of God is nigh 
2. No man knows the exact time of Christ’s return; 
therefore—‘‘be ye ready” 
3. Parable of the Ten Virgins—‘watch”’ 
4. Parable of the Talents 
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For the last couple of years, the Foreign Missions Fellowship 
has become increasingly active on campuses all over the country. 
At many Christian colleges and Bible institutes, chapters of FMF 
are flourishing, as missionary volunteers band together for 
prayer and service, looking forward to the day when the Lord of 
the harvest will send them forth as laborers. On secular campuses, 
FMF operates as a part of the official IVCF chapter, usually under 
the guidance of a regularly-elected missionary secretary, whose 
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1 “And now it is manifest that nature and th 
earth have a deep sympathy with humanity 
in this process of development . . . not only 
that in the mighty progress earthly nature js 
engaged in a parallel movement with humap. 
ity, but they represent the accelerated move. 
ment of this progress, in which one spasm 
follows on the other. Therewith also corres. 
ponds the increased distress in the Christologic 
development of the world’s course. Christians 
are delivered over to affliction—they are out. 
lawed and excommunicated—they are put to 
death. Nature is the organic life-region of man 
Thence follows, firstly, that the life of the 
earth must pass through a similar progress of 
development to that which is gone through by 
the life of humanity; secondly, that this pro- 
gress of development must be dependent upon 
that of humanity; thirdly, that it must run par. 
allel with it, and in all its substantial impulses 
must coincide with it. Thus the paradisaic con. 
dition of the infant earth accords with the 
paradisaic condition of infant humanity. To the 
fall of humanity corresponds the cistempera. 
ture of the earth in its physical relations. The 
earth trembles at the death and at the resur. 
rection of Christ; for thereby there appeared a 
wondrous turning-point, as well in its life as 
in the life of humanity. Even through nature 
there prevails an impulse of development 
which urges forward its life toward a loftier 
position, just as is the case through the life 
of humanity. In this evolution it moves for- 
ward calmly, but incessantly; thence are mani- 
fested phenomena of the advancing develop. 
ment of the terrene cosmos, in earthquakes, 
famines, and similar occurrences; just as the 
phenomena of progress are evidenced in the 
development of humanity, confirmed by Chris. 
tianity.”” (Lange, pp. 84, 92-93.) 


2 The word is akatastasia, found only here in 
the Gospels, meaning revolutions, etc. 


8 The word is phobetron, only here in New 
Testament. 


4 The word is anomia, lawlessness, as in Il 
Thess. 2:7; Matt. 13:41; I John 3:4. 


5 This is taken literally from Daniel 11:31; 
see also Dan. 9:27; 12:11. The word trans- 
lated abomination is bdelugma, meaning a foul 
thing, often used in the Septuagint in passages 
referring to idolatry, e.g., I Kings 11:5; 21:26; 
II Kings 21:2; and, similarly, in Rev. 17:4-5; 
21:27. The word translated desolation is ere- 
mosis, in this form only in the Olivet Dis- 
course, but as a verb, eremoo, in Matt. 12:25; 
Luke 11:17; Rev. 17:16; 18:17, 19. The en- 
tire Greek phrase, translated abomination of 
desolation, is found in I Macc. 1:54, in refer- 
ence to the altar of Zeus erected in the Temple 
in Jerusalem, by Antiochus Epiphanes, 168 
B.C. For the final fulfillment, see II Thess. 
2:6ff. (Continued on page 28, column 1) 


FMF on campus 


job it is to promote missionary interest and activity among the 
chapter members. 

Typical of what is going on through FMF on both kinds of cam- 
puses are the following pictures taken at Wheaton College, 4 
Christian college near Chicago, and at Penn State College, a large 
secular school in eastern Pennsylvania. 
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The strength of any FMF depends 

wy largely on the spiritual vision of its 
officers. Here E. W. Hatcher, 

president of the Wheaton FMF, confers 
with his associates in making 

plans for future activities of that group. 


Men and women direct from the field 
do much to inspire and encour- 

age missionary interest. Here a 
missionary from Bel- 

gian Congo speaks informally 

to a missionary group at Penn State. 


Seeing an opportunity for 

reaching their countrymen for Christ 
through a national group, 

Chinese students at Penn State 
have formed their own weekly 

Bible class, which is slowly growing. 


Inter-Varsity 
in Pictures 
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I— Part of the crowd at a regular meeting 
of Wheaton's FMF. Basing their aim on the verse 
in I Samuel 25:13, members want 

1000 volunteers out of a student body of 1500. 


2— Proving that the East and West not only can, 
but do, meet, a Chinese student and 

an American student get together for Bible 

study in a Penn State dorm. 


3—— Missionary Secretary, T. Norton Sterrett, who 
heads up the work of FMF, gives coun- 

sel te missionary volunteers at Penn State, as 

he does in chapters the country over. 


4— Students at Wheaton pitch in to help 
with a big mailing, going out in behalf of 
the Gi-fostered Far Eastern Gospel 

Crusade (deseribed in the April issue of HIS). 


5-— Divided according to country, Wheaton FMF now 
has 17 separate prayer groups among its 
volunteers. The China group recently spon- 

sered a clothing drive for needy Chinese. 


6é-— A recent surge in missionary interest forced 
the Wheaton FMF into larger quarters. 

Members throng the literature table after 
the weekly meeting for more particulars. 








| French Canada—the vacation tairyland—needs Christians. 


by E. Margaret Clarkson 
and Arthur Hill 


). YOU KNOw of a country where three 
and a half million souls, held in idolatry, 
superstition, and ignorance, have but 
thirty-five missionaries seeking to bring 
them the light of God's gospel in their 
own language? Do you know of a com- 
munity of half a million souls where not 
one voice is raised in witness to the Lamb 

| of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world ? 

“I know,” you murmur sadly. ““Condi- 
tions in some of the remote sections of 
Africa and Asia and South America are 
really appalling. We should do some- 
thing about it. But the places are so in- 
accessible, and no one knows the lan- 
guage. It’s terrible, isn’t it?” And you 
sigh sympathetically. 

But wait a minute! Do you know that 


UPPER LEFT. Sightseeing in Quebec by sleigh. 
@ LOWER LEFT. Old water wheel still operating 
sawmill. UPPER RIGHT. At Notre Dame de Bon 
BConseil, CENTER RIGHT. Assembleé Evan- 
felique, Albanel, Quebec. LOWER RIGHT. Bap- 
tim at Albanel, in the wilderness of northern 


After two years as General Secretary of the 
itfant Canadian IVCF, Arthur Hill—with 
ile Pegey—took up his medical practice in 
berbrooke, Quebec, for the avowed purpose 
WY beginning an evangelical witness there. 
was thirteen years ago. 
Margaret Clarkson was a group leader in 
of Canada’s earliest university fellowships 
Dr. Hill's tenure as General Secretary. 
ben she spent last Christmas in Sherbrooke, 
Q., she took her notebook along, and got 
Dr. Hill the facts and figures she needed 
order to write Heathen Close to Home. 


a few hours of traveling will take you 
to these people from almost any starting- 
point in Canada or the United States, and 
that chances are you already have a good 
working-knowledge of the language? 


For the country in question is French- 
speaking, Roman Catholic Quebec. 


Quebec! What colorful scenes the 
word brings to mind! Land of the voy- 
ageurs, of coureurs-de-bois, of seigneurs 
and chateaux, of quaint, old-world cus- 
tom and charm! Land of simple, home- 
loving habitants, slow-moving ox-carts 
and beguiling handcraft—land where 
picturesque cottages nestle beneath the 
shelter of the high-spired village church! 
But from that day in 1635 when Jacques 
Cartier first reared his white cross and 
fleur-de-lis on the shore of Gaspé, every 
church has been a Roman Catholic 
church, and every priest the recognized 
leader of community life, until today 
Quebec is the land where the Roman 
Catholic clergy exercises more power 
over its people than in any other country 
in the world, 

Quebec was colonized in the day 
when Roman Catholicism was in full 
flower in the now largely apostate France. 
The clergy and laity who came to New 
France were of the finest; and their de- 
vout and self-sacrificial missionary en- 
deavor has resulted in roots of Roman 
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Catholicism of almost incredible depth. 
From the time of Champlain’s first babi- 
tation in 1608 until the Seven Years’ 
War, New France remained what its 
name implied—a counterpart of the 
mother country. But with the Peace of 
Paris in 1763, the colony passed into 
the hands of the British victors. With 
one accord the seigneurs and senior 
clergy returned to France. But the parish 
Ptiests remained, and it was to them 
that the helpless, bewildered cultivateurs 
turned in their hour of need. The new 
masters moved in and Quebec became 
officially a colony of Britain. Wisely or 
unwisely, no serious attempt was made 
to change the life or language of the 
people, nor to override the French civil 
law; but the inevitable result was that 
the habitants were driven to the arms of 
the clergy for every necessity of life. 
Only if they disobeyed British military 
law did they have contact with their new 
overlords, and the peaceful, plodding 
tillers of the soil did not often break the 
law of the land. All other authority was 
for them vested in the priest; for reli- 
gious leadership, for civil rites, for most 
of their meager schooling, for their sim- 
ple business needs, even for interpreta- 
tion of the British laws themselves, the 
habitants turned to the clergy. And so 
it is that French Canada today is the fair- 
est jewel and brightest hope in the crown 
of the Vatican. 


For French Canada today is Canadian 
in name only. Some 500,000 English- 
speaking non-Roman Catholics are scat- 
tered among the larger cities, and the 
British parliamentary system governs the 
province. But 5,000,000 people speak 
French as a first language, or entirely 
ancient French civil laws and customs 
still prevail; and always the central au- 
thority is the Roman Catholic priest. 
LaRue Frontenac and Dorchester Street 
may cross; la Place de la Salle and the 
Lord Elgin may stand side by side; Que- 
bec may be nominally bilingual; but this 
largest province in Canada is solidly 
French at the heart, and even more solid- 
ly Roman Catholic. 


Fifty-seven per cent of all Canadian 
children now under ten years old are 








Roman Catholic. Compare the average 
Roman Catholic family of five children 
with the Protestant average of 1.8, and 
estimate the result. Very shortly, over 
fifty per cent of Canada’s voters will be 
Roman Catholic. Canada is in danger of 
becoming a Vatican-controlled land 
within the next decade! An honest look 
at Roman Catholic Spain today will por- 
tend what the future holds for Canadian 
freedom should Rome continue to reap 
the harvest she has so faithfully sown in 
French Canada. Liberty-loving Canadian 
citizens would do well to consider the 
implications of the falling Protestant 
birth rate and the lengthening shadow of 
the Roman menace. 

But the Christian has more to con- 
sider: What of the souls of the millions 
of men and women held in bondage to 
Roman paganism, superstition, idolatry, 
and greed? 

Quebec has but 10 French-speaking 
evangelical raissionaries per million Ro- 
man Catholic population. China has 12 
to 15 missionaries per million souls, 
Rhodesia 200, Angola 35. No other part 
of the world now open to evangelization 
has so few Christian workers as French 
Canada. Though some Protestant work 
done among English Canadians has a 
slight impact on the French Canadians 
of that area, the effect is almost negli- 
gible because of the separatism of race 
and creed. Many cities of 25,000 or more 
are today without a single witness among 
the French Canadians. Yet the Church of 
Rome has 25,000 clergy in the province 
of Quebec. 

This is a needy field—with many diffi- 
culties for the missionary. 

Opposition frem Roman Catholic au- 
thorities is intense. The missionary is 
subject to defamation, libel, personal loss 
and injury, even kidnaping. He may find 
it impossible to secure living quarters. 
Almost no evangelical literature is 
available in French. There is no heritage 
of French Christian hymns with which 
to attract people to the services. To hold 
street meetings or to distribute tracts 
from door to door is forbidden. The re- 
cent much-publicized treatment of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses in Quebec is an example 
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of how this priest-ridden province will 
fight to the death that which she mistakes 
for aggressive Protestantism. 

The gross darkness of the people 
among whom the missionary must work 
is almost past belief. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church controls education in its own 
communities (i.e., practically the entire 
province). Schools are largely staffed by 
teaching clergy, and education is doc- 
trinal throughout. For enlightenment as 
to other ways of life, people have access 
to few but Roman Catholic-controlled 
libraries, if indeed to libraries at all. 
Civil rites such as registration of births, 
marriages, and burials are administered 
through the church. By a deliberately 
biased education, and by such youth or- 
ganizations as La Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Catholique, the French Canadian has 
been taught to believe that Protestantism 
is merely a symbol of hated British Im- 
perialism, out to destroy his liberty; 
therefore he resists the English-speaking 
missionary on racial as well as religious 
grounds, For this reason, the most effec- 
tive evangelization must be carried on 
by converted French-speaking Roman 
Catholics, and it is to this end and under 
the staggering weight of these difficul- 
ties that the missionary must strive to 
work, 

But the Roman Catholic who turns 
from his church to embrace a noncon- 
formist religion (i.e., is converted) must 
do so against even more tremendous 
odds. He must experience sharp persecu- 
tion which will go to almost any extent; 
he must face probable loss of his job, 
possible eviction from his home, lack of 
schooling for his children. He will be 
cast out by his relatives, friends, and 
associates. He must be prepared indeed 
to suffer loss for his faith in Christ. Yet 
in the face of such stark realities, thou- 
sands of French Canadians today, dis- 
satisfied with the mockery and sham of 
the Roman Catholic church, are seeking 
enlightenment—and turning to atheism 
or to error for lack of Christian mission- 
aries to present them with the living truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus. 

How can we meet this crying need? 

Various means have been tried with- 





out success. Calling names will not dis. 
charge our duty towards the French 
Canadian. Trying to blast the Church of 
Rome off the face of the earth will Only 
strengthen its hold. Exposés of false Ro. 
man Catholic doctrine do nothing for 
the French Canadian, and are valuable 
only insofar as they awaken Protestants 
to the growing menace—and then only 
if they do something about it. 

What is the answer? Most successful 
of any method tried has been infiltration, 
French Canada is peculiarly the field for 
the “nonprofessional’” missionary—the 
Christian business or professional per. 
son who, with his family, is prepared to 
settle in Quebec and so to live Christ 
before the French Canadians that souls 
will be won into the Kingdom of God, 

Such persons must present a challenge 
worth imitating professionally. Good 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, 
geologists, surveyors, chemists, manufac. 
turers, clerical and industrial personnel 
are needed—Christians who are pre 
pared to work hard, to make themselves 
honored and beloved in the neighbor. 


hood in which they seek to represent the | 


Lord Jesus. They must be willing to as- 
sume full responsibility for their con- 
verts. New churches must be built up, 
prepared to take the place of the old in 
the Christian community. Workers must 
take over for their members the civil 
duties now vested in the priest, and look 
after the education of their children. 
They must be willing to give substantial 
financial support to a mew church whose 
members will be quite literally poverty- 
stricken. They may be required to find 
jobs for or even support their persecuted 
converts, They must be able to teach the 
Scriptures to babes in Christ whose ig- 
norance of things spiritual is as vast as 
that of any newly-saved Chinese or Mos- 
lem, Truly, Quebec offers careers for the 
courageous! 

French Canada offers tremendous vo- 
cational opportunity for “nonprofession- 
al” missionaries. It is a province of rich 
undeveloped but rapidly opening-up 
natural resources, and vast territory. 
Gold, copper, silver, and asbestos mines 
call for trained personnel, as do limitless 
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dectrical resources, aluminum plants, 

paper mills, chemical and textile fac- 
tories, as well as great engineering pro- 
| jects such as the proposed St. Lawrence 
| Seaway. The large families, poverty, and 
heavy tithes of the Roman Catholic 
French Canadians, together with the 
facts that compulsory education in Que- 
bec is yet but two years oid and the 
priesthood claims the cream of every 
family, means that comparatively few 
French Canadians train for such execu- 
tive positions; hence more good posts are 
open to outsiders than is usual in the 
| average community. 

Inter-Varsity personnel has not been 
slow to recognize the needs of Quebec. 
' Dr, Arthur Hill, one-time General Sec- 

retary of the IVCF in Canada (1933- 

34), with his wife, formerly Peggy 

Harvey of the Fellowship office staff, 

settled in Sherbrooke in 1935. They 

were followed shortly by Dr. and Mrs. 

William Klinck (nee Dorothy Hill), 

both active chapter members from Lon- 

don, Ontario. This group became the 
nucleus of an active and much-blessed 
| work in Sherbrooke. Three’ years ago 

Marion Thomas, once an office secretary 

at IVCF in Toronto, dusted off her old 

French grammar and went to Quebec to 

work entirely among French-speaking 

tesidents of Sherbrooke; now she and 
her husband, Norman Buchanan, active 
in Fellowship work while studying en- 
gineering at University of Toronto, have 
the joy of helping in a small French 

Canadian assembly of Christians, all con- 

vetted from Roman Catholicism within 
_tecent years. Dr. and Mrs. Ray Porch- 
| «ton, both well-known in Toronto Fel- 
| lowship circles, spent some time in 

Quebec before going on to other work. 

Florence Steele, past president of the 

Toronto Teachers Christian Fellowship, 

left her position in suburban Toronto to 

teach the children of French Canadian 

Christians in Albanel, an isolated hamlet 

in the Lake St. John area. Vincent 

Davies, one-time miner, and his wife, 

formerly Della Palmer and active in 

IVCF during student days, are now in 

full-time work, teaching in the far north 

of the province. 
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But what are these among so many? 
A French Protestant school at Ham Nord 
was recently closed for lack of a teacher; 
at Sherbrooke and Trois Riviéres, French 
Protestant schools must shortly be 
opened to care for the children of the 
growing number of converts. Teachers 
have a unique opportunity to witness for 
Christ in Quebec, for any incorporated 
church may form its own school and en- 
joy the same rights of indoctrination as 
does the Roman Catholic Church. 

What answer are today’s students 
making to the challenge of French Can- 
ada—and, across the border, to the need 
of the great mass of French-speaking 
Roman Catholics in the New England 
states ? 

What can you do? Here are some prac- 
tical suggestions. 

Come to Quebec to vacation in the 
summer fairyland or winter wonderland 
of the Gaspé coast or Laurentian High- 
lands, and learn for yourself of the awful 
darkness in which the dwellers in this 
land of scenic splendor live. If you must 
work during vacation, Christians in Que- 
bec will try to find work for you where 
you can live among French Canadians 
and learn their language and need. Per- 
haps French is one of your majors; then 
come to Quebec to vacation or work and 
practice speaking French—it’s cheaper 
than going to Paris, and just as practical! 
Or come to Quebec to do Christian work 
for part of your summer. The Child 
Evangelism Fellowship needs full- or 
part-time workers; the Canadian Sunday 
School Mission wants summer workers; 
a Christian camp for French Canadian 
children is to be started this July if work- 
ers can be found. Find out what your 
own denomination is doing in Quebec; 
possibly it can use you for part of your 
vacation. Presbyterian, Baptist, United, 
and Pentecostal churches have some work 
among French Canadians, as well as the 
Christian Assemblies (Brethren). If 
your church has no such work, perhaps 
you could interest them in starting one. 

And above all, consider the needs of 
Quebec when seeking God's will as to 
His sphere of service for you after grad- 
uation. 


eemwenate pins and buttons are available 
in limited quantity from the Canadian office 
of IVCF. Pins cost 90c¢ each, and buttons are 
65¢ each. Orders should be directed to IVCF, 
30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, and 
must be accompanied by check or cash. 

The Inter-Varsity booklet Is Christianit 
Credible? by Kenneth N. Taylor is now avail- 
able to student groups interested in giving it 
out as a witness, at the specially subsidized 
price of $5.00 per hundred copies. Otherwise, 
it is ten cents per copy. To get the special 
rate, copies must be ordered in quantities of a 
hundred. The first booklet in this series, Did 
Christ Die in Vain? by H. A. Evan Hopkins 
is five cents per copy, or $1.00 per hundred. 

Nursese who will be in Chicago from May 
31 to June 5 for the Biennial Convention of 
the American Nurses Association are invited 
to attend a dinner meeting of the Christian 
Nurses Fellowship National at 6:30 p.m., 
Thursday, June 3, at the Hotel Hamilton. 
Tickets are $3.25 apiece and may be secured 
at the CNF booth at the convention or from 
the national CNF office, 64 W. Randolph, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Phone FRAnklin 5979. 


Possibly you are not free to come to 
Quebec either now or in the future; yet 
there is still much you can do to send 
God’s light into the great darkness of 
French Canada. You can make Quebec 
a part of your Fellowship chapter's mis- 
sionary program and consider its needs 
as honestly as you do those of foreign 
countries. If you are studying French, 
you can be of invaluable aid to those 
already working in Quebec by making 
translations of good Christian literature, 
or, after checking for accent, in making 
recordings of gospel hymns or personal 
testimonies suitable for broadcast pur- 
poses. Much of the most effective work 
in Quebec has been done through the 
mails; you can form mailing groups to 
send French tracts and an offer of a New 
Testament for those who will write for 
it, and then send the names of contacts 
to Christians now in Quebec for follow- 
up work, A New Testament enclosed in 
a gift of clothing sent to poor families 
makes a very practical introduction to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 


You are seeking God’s will for your 
life—what about French Canada? END 


Dr. Arthur Hill, 39 Dufferin Avenue, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q., Canada, will gladly 
correspond with anyone interested in 
planning one of these projects, and will 
supply additional information. 
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N EVER, I THINK, have I seen so many 
sOber statements about a world crisis as 
I see in Time for March 22. I would like 
to call attention to some of these. 

Time’s publisher reports that, in a 
recent interview, Prime Minister Jan 
Christian Smuts, distinguished statesman 
and philosopher, said: “Something is 
happening in the world today which is 
going to shake our civilization to its very 
foundations. What is called the new 
democracy is making its appearance to- 
day—it has come to Czechoslovakia— 
but it is a state of things which in ancient 
days we used to call slavery. If a halt is 
not called, then the end of civilization 
as we know it and cherish it is inevitable. 
We are passing through the greatest 
crisis in human history.” 

Recently Secretary of State George 
Marshall, after meeting behind closed 
doors with the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said: “The hour is far more 
fateful now than it was a year ago. By 
intimidation, fraud, and terror, Commu- 
nist regimes have been imposed upon 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Totalitar- 
ian control has been tightened in other 
countries of Eastern Europe, and these 
states have been linked together in a net- 
work of alliances. Other European 
peoples face a similar threat.” Mr. James 
Reston of the New York Times said 
“We have been walking in darkness if 
not in danger for a long time. The Com- 
munist Triumph in Prague and the sud- 
den death of Jan Masaryk were merely 
flashes of light that showed us how dark 
were the skies over central and eastern 
Europe.” General Douglas MacArthur 
spoke of “this hour of momentous im- 
port, national and international, tem- 
poral and spiritual.” 
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The obituary of Jan Masaryk included 
a statement from his famous father, read- 
ing in part: “The modern era... is 
the age of permanent revolutions. Reac- 
tion itself is a form of revolution .. . 
whence the high comedy of the golden 
middle path.” In a terrible article on 
the slaughtering directors of four differ- 
ent periods of the Russian secret police 
we read: “The police-state mentality, 
which the Communists have carried to 
systematic lengths beyond Heinrich 
Himmler’s sadistic dreams, has sent tens 
of millions to die in Russian labor camps; 
it has reduced the Russian people to an 
inarticulate mass of helplessness; it has, 
in the last three years, fastened itself on 
100 million Europeans outside Russia.” 
Some time ago a former Communist ex- 
plained: “The task of the Soviet gov- 
ernment is to create a new man with a 
new ‘morale,’ according to which it will 
be as easy to kill on the party’s orders 
as to drink a glass of water.” In the same 
article we read Russia today is holding 
12,000,000 slaves in her labor camps. 
The same issue speaks of April 18 for 
Italy as “the brink of catastrophe.” The 
page on Great Britain is headed, ‘“‘Naked 
Nation.” 

I noticed the other day that Professor 
Joad, the so-called intellectual giant of 
Great Britain, famous philosopher and 
writer, for thirty years a bitter enemy of 
the Christian faith, has repudiated his 
former position and, so it is said, has 
accepted Christianity—all because he 
was shaken out of his former convictions 
by the brutalities and the unveilings of 
the second World War. This means that 
one of the most brilliant minds of mod- 
ern times missed the road with his own 
unaided intellect, however massive it 





might be, and that no logic, philosophy, 


learning, reading, or thinking brought 
him to the truth; and now thirty yeas | 


of strong convictions are proved untrue, 
thousands of pages he now repudiates 
and finds himself embracing that which 
he had denied. 

A Christian will never have an expe. 
rience like this. No world convulsion; 
can change a true Christian—they only 
confirm him in his beliefs. 

I go back now to this issue of Time, 
I read that the morning after young 
Masatyk’s suicide, his father’s old wom 
Hussite Bible was found open by his bed, 
The upturned page was part of the 
Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, and 
verses 22 and 23 of chapter 5 had been 
marked, They read: “‘but the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance: against such there is no 
law.” 

* ’ . 

A National Committee on a Christian 
Philosophy of Education calls attention 
to the fact that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the Champaign-McCollum case 
—regrettable because indicating the ex- 
treme secularism of American public 
education—nevertheless provides the 
basis for a vigorous protest against athe- 
istic and anti-Christian teaching in pub- 
lic schools. 

Certainly if the principles of Amet- 
ican democracy so sacredly guard the 
right to religious disbelief, the right to 
religious belief has equal claim to pro- 
tection against the teachings of atheism 
and unbelief. If religious instruction on 
a voluntary basis violates the rights of 
the atheist, none can deny that much 
present-day teaching with its atheistic 
implications, given in classes Christians 
afe required to attend, violates the reli- 
gious freedom guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, 

A nation-wide campaign against anti 
Christian teaching in public-supported 
schools might effectively begin with stu 
dents who dare to challenge it when pte 
sented by textbook or instructor—and 
who are then supported by parents, pas 
tors, and the Christian public.—WMS 
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I tind thrust upon me? What becomes of 
me at death? These problems constitute 
the ultimate riddle. 


The Problem 

It is a perennial riddle. The Psalmist 
of old asks, ““What is man?” Tennyson, 
the voice of the Victorian era, questions 
his soul in sad bewilderment: 

W hat am I? 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 

And twentieth-century Theodore 
Dreiser, whose novels propagate the 
brutalizing creed of Watsonian behav- 
iotism, prefaces a statement of his phi- 
lsophy thus: ‘““The mystery of life 
—its inexplicability, beauty, cruelty, 
tenderness, foliy, etc., etc.—has occu- 
pied the greater part of my waking 
thoughts; and in reverence or irony, as 
the moment or situation might dictate, 
Ihave pondered and even demanded of 
cosmic energy to know Why. But now I 
am told by the physicist as well as the 
biologist that there can be no Why but 
only a How, since to know How disposes 
fnally of any possible Why... . Yet just 
the same and notwithstanding, here I sit 
it this particular moment, pen in hand 
and scribbling briskly concerning some- 
thing about which finally I know noth- 
ing at all, and worse yet, about which no 
one can tell me anything, and yet wish- 
ing to know Why.” 


Some Suggested Answers 


So this riddle continues to be the 
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TO BE? YES, 


world’s chief mystery. In fact, it may be 
successfully argued—as Emil Brunner 
does in Man In Revolt—that our most 
important contemporary intellectuals, 
whatever their fields of primary interest, 
ate really projecting some interpretation 
of man and his origin, significance, and 
destiny. Whether it is Marx or Freud or 
Nietzsche, each attempts an answer to 
the human riddle. 

Marx, who explains man in terms of 
hunger, considers the individual as a 
sort of mirror passively reflecting his 
economic environment, with all his 
ideals, attitudes, and habits rigidly deter- 
mined by the system of production and 
distribution which prevails. 

Freud, who explains man in terms of 
sex, considers the individual as a collec- 
tion of licentious desires which result 
sometimes in marvelous creativity, some- 
times in complexes and personality-dis- 
integrative neuroses, 

Nietzsche, who explains man in terms 
of power, considers the individual as an 
enchained beast whose true nature is re- 
pressed by civilization, as we know it, 
and who must therefore cast off the 
shackles of morality in order, by ruthless 
assertion, to realize himself. 

Though these interpretations differ in 
points, they agree in denying to man a 
supernatural origin, purpose, and des- 
tiny. Man, they assert in unison, is a cos- 
mic freak, an accident tossed up between 
two ice-ages by the same blind forces 


which produce mold and rust. A high- 


gtade simian, different from his forbears 
in degree but not in kind, he comes from 
the beast and will die like the beasts. 
And in the little interval of uneasy con- 


BUT WHyY? 


by Vernon Grounds 


sciousness between two” eternities of 
blank nonentity, why criticize him harsh- 
ly if he acts like the beasts ? 


A famous passage of Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s A Free Man’s Worship—hack- 
neyed as it is—expresses the answer of 
modern anti-supernaturalism to the hu- 
man riddle: “That man is the product 
of causes which had no prevision of the 
end they were achieving; that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves 
and his beliefs, are but the outcome of 
accidental collocations of atoms; that no 
fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought 
and feeling, can preserve an individual 
life beyond the grave; that all the labor 
of the ages, all the devotion, all the in- 
spiration, all the noonday brightness of 
human genius, are destined to extinction 
in the vast death of the solar system; 
and that the whole temple of man’s 
achievement must inevitably be buried 
beneath the debris of the universe in 
ruin—all these things, if not quite be- 
yond dispute, are yet so nearly certain 
that no philosophy which rejects them 
can hope to stand. Only within the scaf- 
folding of these truths, only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair, can 
the soul's habitation henceforth be safely 
built.” 


The saints of the Lord, according to 
one of our majestic hymns, have a foun- 
dation which is fortunately a bit more 
firm than unyielding despair! 

The conclusion of the matter, plainly, 
is that man has no transcendent meaning 
whatever and that even to ask why he 
exists is to manifest a deplorable igno- 
rance of recent science and philosophy. 




















seem to hang together. Existence is 
certainly a puzzle. A puzzle? .. . Wil- 
liam Stidger tells how one day his two 
little daughters were struggling in vain 
with a difficult jig-saw puzzle. The 
pieces simply could not be fit together. 
But one of the girls accidentally discov- 
ered that on the reverse side of the puzzle 
was a man’s face. Immediately all the 
pieces were turned over; the face was 
quickly assembled; and with that face as 
a guide they worked out the picture of 
the world on the other side. The parable 
hardly requires commentary, The world 
is a puzzle until God stands revealed in 
the face and fact of Jesus Christ, and 
then with Him as the principle of inter- 
pretation the pieces of life can be fitted 
together. 

As Browning affirms: 

The acknowledgment of God in Christ 

accepted by thy reason 

Solves for thee all problems in earth. 

Accepted by the reason? No, in truest 
contrition and self-commitment, Christ 
must be accepted into the heart. God 
Incarnate, thus accepted, unravels the 
human riddle. END 





Greatest Prophetic Discourse 
(Continued from page 16) 

6 The reader should carefully distinguish 
between “tribulation” and “the tribulation,” 
as clearly indicated in the more accurate text 
of the Revised Standard Version. Dr. Henry 
Barclay Swete, late Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity at Cambridge University, says, “The 
symbolical description which follows is gath- 
ered from Old Testament predictions of the 
ruin of nations hostile to Israel; cf. Isa. 13:10; 
34:4; Joel 2:30-3:3. In all these cases phys- 
ical phenomena are used to describe the up- 
heaval of dynasties, or great moral and spirit- 
ual changes. . . . On the other hand, they do 
not exclude, perhaps they even suggest, a col- 
lapse of the present order of nature imme- 
diately before the Second Advent: one of the 
phenomena described accompanied the Cru- 
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cifixion (Luke 23:45); the Return may well be 
signalized by greater disturbances of the visible 
order.” 

7 The word is sunoche, meaning in straits. It 
occurs in the New Testament only here and 
II Corinthians 2:4. It is not the same as the 
word translated distress in v. 23. 

8 The word translated perplexity is aporia, 
only here in the New Testament, from a verb 
meaning “to be without resources, to be em- 
barrassed, to be in doubt, not to know which 
way to turn, not to know how to decide” 
(Thayer) as in Luke 24:4; John 13:22; 
Acts 25:20. 


® The verb translated fainting for fear is 
apopsucho, meaning “to swoon away,” and 
occurs only here in the New Testament. The 
word here translated expectation is the same as 
the one used in the significant phrase in Luke 
3:15, ‘the people were in expectation.” 

10 “Thus embracing the whole world at one 
time—penetrating it with one beam of light, 
shaking it with one shock; a manifestation 
which will yield to no double meaning, which 
will leave room for no doubt—which will 
just as little need a herald, as the lightning 
needs to be illuminated with human lights— 
as the thunder needs to be proclaimed by 
human voice” (Lange, p. 91). As one of our 
great New Testament scholars has recently 
said, “The consummation is to be something 
which will take the world by surprise. . . . It 
follows that it is not to be thought of as a 
peaceful reformation of the existing order, 
but as a drastic revolution by which a new 
order of things is introduced. The Kingdom 
of God in its final manifestation does not 
emerge by some evolutionary process out of 
the kingdoms of the world; it displaces them” 
(T. W. Manson: The Teaching of Jesus. Cam- 
bridge, 1935, p. 269.) 

11 “They shall cry out in lamentation, and they 
shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds 
of heaven. The visible appearance of the Holy 
One to them is fulfillment of this terror, for 
they have lived in the supposition that the fu- 
ture cannot become present, the present not 
future—the holy not visible, the visible not 
holy. Hence they must needs be amazed when 
the great future appears brightly in the glory 
of judgment, in the midst of the sphere of 
the present’ (Lange, p. 94, note). 

In the above outline I have made the en- 
tire discourse to refer to events at the end of 
this age. They do refer, all of them, to that 
period. But we must not forget that a segment 
of this prophecy does have its first reference 
to the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus, 
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A.D. 70. I am not attempting interpretation 
in this article—only the setting forth of th 
Biblical data. But the words of Rudolf Stig 
(The Words of the Lord Jesus, Eng. trans 
Edinburgh, 1873, Vol. III, p. 254), are » 
rich I must insert them here. “In Matthew 24 
verses 4-15 are given the signs of the destruc. 
tion of Jerusalem drawing near; but these are 
portrayed in colours so strong, that this first 
period must be seen to be only the type of the 
latter. . . . Advancing from the most general 
to the most concrete, He mentions in verses 
4-15, those signs which, as they must and 
shall precede the end of the world, shall also 
precede precisely on that account also the end 
of the Jewish nation, and in these He comes 
ever nearer to the event: first in the fallen, 
desolate, disordered Israel (which even now 
has become a nation without), there will be 
false Christs or Saviours—then in the same, 
and in the Gentile world, ever increasing cala. 
mities of wars, with accompanying throes of 
nature—then, even in the Church of God prop. 
erly so called, which exists as the kernel to 
be saved, offence because of persecution, and 
falling away, likewise false prophets—yet with 
all this, the continued preaching of the Gospel 
in all the world!” 


Let the student carefully determine for him- 
self the lines which relate to this earlier des- 
truction of the Holy City. And to this we 
would add the words of Bengel, peer of New 
Testament scholars, “You will say, it is a 
great leap from the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the end of the world, which is represented 


phecy resembles a landscape painting, which 
marks distinctly the houses, paths, and bridges 
in the foreground, but brings together, into 
a marrow space, the distant valleys and 
mountains, though they are really far apart.” 
(Gnomon of the New Testament, Eng. trans, 
4th ed., Edinburgh, 1860, Vol. I, p. 427.) 





The Natural and the Supernatural 
(Continued from page 6) 


operating world. The universe is here, 
and is now operating. It always has been 
here; it always will be here. It has under- 
gone profound changes in the past, and 
will do the same in the future. But mat- 
ter and energy have always been here 
and always will be. 

The antithetical view is that of a 
world operated by a Supreme Being. 
This Supreme Being is a kind of Cosmic 
Engineer who sits in a mammoth control 
room somewhere in interstellar space 
and pushes buttons and pulls levers to 
make the planets whirl through their ot- 
bits, and to produce snow, rain, storms, 
daylight and darkness, This, we say, is 
not the Christian view. We have, then, 
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wo extremes: the exclusively operated 
world and the exclusively operating 
world. The Christian holds that the true 
position is somewhere between the two. 
It is not a matter of “‘either-or” but of 
“both-and,” plus a multitude of extran- 
eous factors that we are not here con- 
sidering. 

So far we have not attempted to prove 
or disprove the occurrence of miracles. 
We shall not attempt a proof, since by 
definition they are not subject to proof 
or disproof as such. Rather let us confine 
our attention to the matter of the prob- 
bility or improbability of miracles. The 
ase for the improbability of miracles 
may be represented by the argument that 
miracles are contrary to God and to Na- 
ture—contrary to God because His crea- 
tion has always been homogeneous and 
has never needed interference or re- 
adjustment, and contrary to Nature be- 
cause the established natural laws brook 
no such leeway. 

In answer to the objection of the 
homogeneity of the universe, we might 
observe that God is not committed to 


| honoring man’s idea of the fitness of 
A pro- | 


things. Indeed, although the first con- 
cept of atomic structure—for example— 
| postulated a beautifully simple system 
of identical particles, the latest work of 
Bohr, Fermi, and others indicates a dis- 
tressingly variated, often confusing set 
of nuclear physical relationships. And in 
answer to the objection raised in view 
of natural laws, we might remark that 
modern science has shown no funda- 
mental law to be inviolable, Perhaps the 
most basic axiom of physics “Matter 
cn be neither created or destroyed” has 
recently been changed to read “Matter 
can be and has been both created and 
destroyed.” If the most concrete bases of 
naturalistic philosophy crumble upon 
examination, what can be said for those 
that are even less convincing? 

Thus far we have entertained the neg- 
ative of the probability of miracles. For 
the positive probability we rest our case 
on the presentation of the Christian 
Viewpoint of Biblical miracles as will be 
considered in the next section of this 
tound table.—ROBERT PATCH 
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Christian Supernaturalism 
in a Scientific Age 

It is essential to the historic Christian 
system that the validity of miracles be 
maintained. Hebrew-Christian history, 
as contained in the Biblical records, is 
replete with miraculous accounts, A care- 
ful study of these miracles will show that 
they are not haphazardly inserted, but 
have a definite purpose. That purpose 
evidences God’s hand in working out a 
plan whereby men can be redeemed. 

Miracles are not violations of the laws 
of nature. We are now able to distin- 
guish between forces and laws. The 
force, material or spiritual, is the cause. 
The laws are merely statements of the 
way in which forces act when the con- 
dition for their actions is present. 

There is no reason to believe that God 
ever violates a law of nature. What God 
does in the miracles is to produce an 
effect which is—altogether or partly— 
independent of the ordinary forces. 

If God alters the experiments per- 
formed in nature, a miracle rather than 
the predicted results occur. 

I am indebted to C. S. Lewis in his 
book Miracles for this illustration. When 
one billiard ball strikes another, it is a 
law that the momentum lost by the first 
must exactly equal the amount gained 
by the second, What we have done is 
to split up the event into two halves 
(adventures of ball A and adventures 
of ball B), and see that “the two sides 
balance.” The fundamental laws are 
merely statements that every event is it- 
self and not some different event. How- 
ever, if one ball strikes a rough spot on 
the cloth which the other does not or 
if I take the cue and give one ball a 
little assistance, the results will not be 
in conformity with the known laws, but 
the law would still be valid if I in- 
cluded these new factors. Thus in any 
prediction the phrase, “‘other things be- 
ing equal,” must be added. Miracle then 
is, from the point of view of the scientist, 
a form of doctoring or tampering. It 
introduces a new factor into the situa- 
tion, namely supernatural force on 
which the scientist has not reckoned. 


(Miracles, Ch. 8, pp. 68-71). 

Such an analogy, of course, presup- 
Poses a system that is rounded out to in- 
clude God; for our view of God will 
influence our decision on the credibility 
of miracles. If then Christ was what He 
claimed to be, the Son of God, for Him 
not to work miracles would indeed be 
incredible. 


If we find that Christ’s miracles were 
in conformity with His character and 
with the revelation, we can overcome the 
presumption that the testimony to the 
miracles must be fallible as Hume in- 
sisted. Proof of such conformity might 
also meet the extravagant claims of the 
advocates of modern miracles, especially 
of Roman Catholicism. 


Christ's miracles were precisely in 
conformity with His character. When- 
ever He came in contact with misery and 
sickness He had compassion on those so. 
afflicted and healed them. We read in 
Matthew 9:35-36, “And Jesus went 
about all the cities and villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom and healing every 
sickness and every disease among the 
people. But when he saw the multitudes, 
he was moved with compassion on them, 
because they fainted and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” 


Christ, it is seen, did not perform His 
miracles merely to show supernatural 
power, He consistently refused to work 
His miracles just to produce a sign. “A 
wicked and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign,’ He remarked when 
asked to do so. 


His sincerity was active in the mir- 
aculous sphere. If He worked miracles, 
He did so as one who was all the time 
aware that in connection with the mirac- 
ulous much baseness, falsity, and super- 
stition might manifest itself. We have 
portrayed in the Gospels the character 
of a man who is, on the one hand, stern- 
ly truthful and passionately opposed to: 
all pretense; and on the other, avowedly 
and extensively identified with miracu- 
lous activity. 

If a difficulty arises in reconciling a 

(Continued on page 33, column 1) 
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with God 


No matter how full your schedule 
is, it ought to allow for time spent 
in prayer and study of the Word 
daily. Use these questions to help 
in your meditation during May. 


Satarday, May I 

I CORINTHIANS 1:18-2:5 (1) The Co- 
rinthians were great admirers of philos- 
ophy. Why did not Paul, who had an 
excellent education, use the philosophic 
approach to win them to Christ (1:29 
and 2:5)? (2) Who is our wisdom 
(1:30) ? Is there a wisdom given by God 
that is higher than the philosophies of 
men (Prov. 9:10 and Ps. 119:99) ? (3) 
What exactly was it that Paul preached 
to these philosophers of Corinth? What 
should I preach on my campus? 


Sunday, May 2 

I CoRINTHIANS 2:6-16 (1) Paul speaks 
here of a wisdom, infinitely higher and 
older than man’s wisdom, which is un- 
folded to those who are “perfect” or 
spiritually mature. What does this pass- 
age tell us about it (vv. 6-12) ? How can 
I know the wonderful things spoken of 
in v. 9? Who will teach them to me 
(vv. 10-13)? (2) Is it possible for my 
non-Christian friends to understand 
these things? Why (v. 14) ? 


EVERY MORNING... 


After you have finished answering each 








day's specific questions, review by answer- 
ing these important queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek to 
follow by God's help? 

2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 
so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Christ, 
God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage which 
should be my prayer for today? 


Monday, May 3 

I CORINTHIANS 3:1-17 (1) What are 
some of the signs of carnality in a Chris- 
tian or group of Christians? (2) When 
dealing with division and strife among 
believers, what should I always keep in 
mind? What is the only possible founda- 
tion for a Christian life or group? Can 
I ever afford to be “tolerant” about this 
(v.11)? (3) What sort of building am 
I putting on this foundation? How will 
my work stand in the trial by fire of v. 
13? Why is this building important (v. 
16) ? 

Tuesday, May 4 

I CORINTHIANS 3:18-4:5 (1) Why 
should we not glory in and be content 
with the thoughts and leadership of any 
man? Whose are we (v. 23)? (2) What 
are our possessions in Christ, of which 
we are to be stewards and ministers? 
(3) Who has the right to judge a Chris- 
tian? Before whom alone am I judged? 
Do I remember this when I am tempted 
to judge my fellow Christians? See Ro- 
mans 14:3-4, How am I going to stand 
before the judgment of my Lord? 
Wednesday, May 5 

I CORINTHIANS 4:6-21 (1) Pride is one 
of the greatest enemies of a Christian. 
Learn v. 7 by heart as help against it. 
(2) What did it mean to Paul to be an 
apostle? Did he demand—or get—much 
of what this world calls honor? (3) Vv. 
19, 20 have a rather different standard 
for judgment than most of us are used 
to. Is it always the big meeting, the loud 
speakers, the vivid publicity that make 
for success in the kingdom of God? 
How does God look at it? Where does 
the power come from? 

Thursday, May 6 

I CORINTHIANS 5 (1) What is the 
church's attitude to be toward sin among 
those inside the church (vv. 2, 7, 9, 11, 
13b)? (2) Does this mean that we are 
to have nothing to do with those outside 
the church? What should our attitude 
toward them be (vv, 10, 12a, 13a)? 
Who will judge them? (3) Why did 
the early church have to be so afraid of 
sin among its members (see Acts 5:1- 
11)? What about our attitude in these 
days? 
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Friday, May 7 

I CORINTHIANS 6 (1) What does this 
passage say regarding a Christian's tak. 
ing his private grievances to unbelievers) 
What is the true status of the Christian 
in relation to the unbeliever (vv. 2, 3)) 
Even the humblest Christian would thy 
be more able to judge matters betwee 
Christians than any non-Christian 
would. What about a Christian and his 
“rights” (vv. 7,12)? (2) What dow, 


9 and 10 do to the pleasant theory that | { 


“everyone will get to heaven anyway"? 
By what right does the believer appeu 
before God (v. 11)? (3) Make a lig 
of the principles that should guide th 
Christian in his relations with the world 
(vv. 11b, 12, 13b, 15, 17, 19, 20), 


Satarday, May 8 

I CORINTHIANS 7:1-24 (1) Remember 
that this is a letter to a very young church, 
The new converts in Corinth had many 
problems. Some converted husbands had 
still unbelieving wives; some wives had 
unbelieving husbands; some were may 
ters; some slaves. What was the genenl 
principle for all to follow (vv. 7b, 17, 
20, 24) ? How did it apply to their spe 
cific cases? 


calling wherein he was called” diffe 
from hopeless acceptance of the statu 
quo? Is there any difference between be 
ing a slave because you can’t help it and 
being “the Lord’s freeman”? How 
would v. 23 tie in with Col. 3:22-24? 
(3) Does this attitude help to overcome 
the frustration so common around us 
today? 


Sunday, May 9 

I CoRINTHIANS 7:25-40 (1) The Chtis 
tian church at that time was facing pet 
secution and real distress, and Paul was 
pointing out the obvious fact that in that 
distress he who was unmarried could 
more easily serve the Lord than he who 
had a wife to worry about. Do you thiak 
Paul believed that marriage was wro0g 
(vv. 27, 28)? Cf. I Tim, 5:14, Heb. 
13:4, Pro. 18:22. What is the main 
thing to remember in the whole mattet 
of marriage (vv. 29-31)? Should we 
demand even such a good thing as mat 
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(2) How does this com | 
mand that “every man abide in the same | 
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tiage unless God gives it to us since 
‘the fashion of this world passeth 
way”? What is the important thing in 
,Christian’s life? (Notice that v, 36 is 
translated “‘virgin daughter’ in the R.V. 
Parents made their daughter’s marriage 
wtangements in those days.) 

Monday, May 10 

| CORINTHIANS 8 (1) The matter of 
whether Christians should eat meat of- 
fered to idols was a very troubling one 
in Paul’s day. Here we find outlined a 
great principle which is to be our guide 
in doubtful matters. What is it? Cf. 
Rom. 14:14-21. (2) What is the great 
fact before which our “rights” and lib- 
eties fade away (vv. 11, 12)? (3) Does 
the fact that we “don’t do” certain things 
make us acceptable before God (v. 8) ? 
What is the principle here? See Rom. 
14:3-4. (4) What is the difference be- 
tween “legalism” and this loving limi- 
tation of Christian liberty? 

Tuesday, May I1 

[CORINTHIANS 9 (1) What does this 
chapter tell us about Paul (vv. 1-6, 15, 
16, 18, 19, 20, 27) ? Why did Paul not 
we his right to be supported by the 


| church (vv. 18, 19)? (2) Paul’s joy in 
e same | 


the gospel rings through the chapter. 
Do I have the same abandon in my com- 
mission? Am I willing to be “all things 
to all men, that I might by all means 
sve some”? Does this determination 
Cost anything ? 

Wednesday, May 12 

I CORINTHIANS 10:1-13 (1) What 
light does this passage shed on the value 
of a thorough knowledge of the Old 
Testament ? Why was the Old Testament 
written and kept for us? (2) What is 
one of the things a Christian has to be 
most afraid of ? Does v. 12 have any 
connection with v. 27 of Ch, 9? (3) 
What wonderful promise are we given 
for the time of temptation? Who will 
show us the way of escape and how can 
we come to Him? Learn v. 13 by heart. 
Tharsday, May 13 

I CORINTHIANS 10:14-11:1 (1) In this 
Passage Paul returns to Christian con- 
duct in the matter of “doubtful things” 
“meat offered to idols. What are the 
ptinciples outlined (vv. 23, 24, 31) ? If 


we really have v. 31 engraved upon our 
hearts, should we ever have difficulty 
concerning Christian conduct? (2) 
There are three groups mentioned in 
v. 32 to whom we are not to give cause 
for stumbling. We usually remember the 
first two, but do we always remember 
the third group? (3) I am often eager 
to ‘‘please all men in all things’ (v. 33), 
but is my purpose the same as Paul's? 
Friday, May 14 

I CORINTHIANS 11:2-16 (1) The Co- 
rinthian women “on the grounds of the 
abolition of distinction of sexes in Christ 
(Gal, 3:28), claimed equality with the 
male sex, and, overstepping the bounds 
of propriety, came forward to pray and 
prophesy without the customary head- 
covering of females.” The whole spirit 
of our times and of our country demands 
and glories in the so-called “equality of 
women.” What does v. 3 have to say on 
this subject? If the divine order in this 
verse is followed, does it make for hap- 
piness in the home? Why? To whom is 
every man responsible? (2) Compare 
I Tim, 5:14 and Pro. 31:10-31. Is there 
any “degradation” in this charter for 
womanhood? A woman's task and pur- 
pose are different from those of a man, 
but is a woman spiritually inferior? See 
v. 11 and cf. Gal. 3:28. 

Saturday, Mag 15 

I CORINTHIANS 11:17-34 (1) The Co- 
rinthian Christians had been treating the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper lightly. 
Especially in the love feasts beforehand, 
there had been disorder and division. 
What is the true meaning of the Lord's 
Supper (vv. 24-26)? Whose supper is 
it? (2) What does Paul say regarding 
those who eat and drink unworthily? 
(3) Am I ever careless in partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper? Does it have the 
meaning for me that it is meant to have 
(vv. 24-26) ? (4) When are we to stop 
“showing the Lord’s death” (v, 26) ? 
Sanday, Mag 16 

I CORINTHIANS 12 (1) There are many 
in our day who claim to have the Spirit 
of God. How can one tell the false from 
the real? Why should the Lordship of 
Jesus be so important? According to this 
“tule of thumb,” is it enough to say 


that Jesus was a good man and a great 
teacher? (2) This whole chapter deals 
with the fact that there are different 
duties assigned to believers within the 
body of Christ just as the different mem- 
bers of the body have different functions. 
Have I asked God to show me my func- 
tion, and am I carrying it out faithfully? 
Am I always longing to be head? Who 
is the head? 

Monday, May 17 

I CORINTHIANS 13 (1) Love is what 
binds together the different ministries 
and functions found in Ch. 12, and it 
must be constantly exercised (Rom. 13: 
8). Make a list of the great spiritual 
gifts and actions which are worthless 
without love. Is my service for God on 
campus—even my efforts at soul-win- 
ning—worth anything when judged by 
this criterion? (2) Make a list of the 
attributes of love. (3) How can I obtain 
a love like this? (Gal. 5:22) 
Tuesday, May 18 

I CORINTHIANS 14:1-19 (1) Paul is 
here pointing out that the ability to 
“speak and exhort under inspiration” is 
superior to the gift of speaking in an 
unknown tongue. What is the rule for 
those who are zealous of spiritual gifts 
(v. 12) ? Do I sometimes desire spiritual 
gifts for my own glory rather than for 
the edification of the church of God? 
(2) Vv. 8, 9, 11 and 12 are of course 
dealing specifically with the gift of 
tongues, but we might apply them to our 
campus witness also. Do we speak words 
“easy to be understood” to those with 
whom we are dealing or are we weighed 
down with trite phrases and words that 
mean nothing to our hearers? What is 
the solution (v. 13) ? 

Wednesday, May 19 

I CORINTHIANS 14:20-40 (1) What is 
to be the rule in the believer's use of gifts 
(vv. 26, 40) ? Are our meetings on cam- 
pus carried on decently and in order, 
and are they edifying or “building up” ? 
(2) What is the effect upon “one that 
believeth not” who might happen in to 
one of our meetings? Would v. 25 be 
true of a meeting with you? 
Tharsday, May 20 

I CoRINTHIANS 15:1-11 (1) What is 








the gospel by which we are saved (vv. 
3,4)? (2) Make a list of the witnesses 
who saw Jesus Christ after His resurrec- 
tion from the dead, Were some of these 
witnesses alive when this was written? 
(3) Can I echo Paul’s statement in v. 10? 


Friday. May 21 

I CoRINTHIANS 15:12-28 (1) Why is 
v. 14 true? See vv. 15, 17 and 18. If 
Christ has not risen, what happens to 
Rom, 6:4, 5, 6, 9, 11? Has the fact that 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead been 
made clear to my heart and mind? What 
difference has it made to my life? (2) 
What is the picture given here of our 
risen Saviour? Was He a meek martyr, 
or is He a victorious King who is com- 
ing again (vv. 20, 22, 24, 25, 28) ? 
Saturday, May 22 

I CoRINTHIANS 15:29-58 (1) Our res- 
urrection bodies will be different from 
our present bodies just as the plant which 
comes up differs from the grain that is 
sown. There is a recognizable identity 
in spite of outward change. What will 
be some of the differences between our 
present and our resurrection bodies (vv. 
42-44, 49, 50, 53, 54)? (2) Just asa 
grain of wheat must die in order to bring 
forth fruit (John 12:24), so in this life 
too we must die daily to the flesh and to 
the world if we would have Christ liv- 
ing in us. Cf. Gal. 2:20 and John 3:6-7 
with v. 50. (3) Why should we find it 
so hard to ‘‘die’’ to our old nature when 
so many better things are held out to us? 
Meditate on vv. 49, 52-54. Who will 
make it possible for us to gain the victory 
over our old nature (v. 57) ? 


Sunday, May 23 

I CoRINTHIANS 16 (1) What is to be 
the principle of our giving? By what are 
we to measure our giving (v. 2)? Cf. 
II Cor. 8:9 and II Cor. 9:15. (2) How 
did Paul decide where he would go and 
how long he would stay (v. 7)? Why 
did he plan to stay longer in Ephesus? 
Do I ever run away from a job because 
there are adversaries? (3) Make a list 
of the commands and advice which Paul 
gives the Corinthian Christians in this 
chapter. Are any of them profitable for 
me? 
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Monday, May 24 

II CoRINTHIANS 1:1-14 (1) Why are 
Christians allowed to go through trouble 
and tribulation (vv. 4-7 and, especially, 
9)? Do I allow God to teach me these 
lessons in time of trouble, or do I grum- 
ble and wonder why He allows me to 
suffer? (2) Did Paul know anything 
about suffering (v. 8)? What did it do 
to him? (3) Verse 12 is Paul’s testi- 
mony concerning his daily manner of liv- 
ing. Can I say that mine is like his? 
Tuesday, May 25 

II CORINTHIANS 1:15-2:4 (1) What 
were Paul’s principles of action in plan- 
ning to visit the Corinthian Christians? 
Do you think he really loved them 
(2:4) ? Were the rebukes contained in 
I Corinthians written in a censorious 
spirit or in love? (2) Does God have 
this same attitude of love in rebuking 
us? Cf. Hebrews 12:6-11. (3) Who 
makes it possible that all the promises of 
God are for us and in us (1:19, 20) ? 
For what purpose is this so? 
Wednesday, May 26 

II CORINTHIANS 2:5-17 (1) Verses 5- 
11 tell us that the incestuous person 
about whom Paul wrote in I Corinthians 
5:1-7 was now to be forgiven since the 
majority had disciplined him (v. 6). 
What does this passage teach us about 
the Christian’s attitude toward sin? To- 
ward the sinner? Cf. Jude 22, 23. (2) 
The Revised Standard Version translates 
vv. 15 and 16 ‘‘For we are the aroma of 
Christ to God among those who are be- 
ing saved and among those who are per- 
ishing, to One a fragrance from death 
to death, to the other a fragrance from 
life to life.” Am I really “an aroma of 
Christ to God” among those I meet ? 
Thursday, May 27 

II CORINTHIANS 3 (1) “There is not so 
powerful a sermon in the world as a con- 
sistent Christian life.’” How would verses 
2 and 3 bear this out? (2) Am I allow- 
ing the Holy Spirit to write in my heart 
so that I am “manifestly declared to be 
the epistle of Christ’? Can I become 
such a letter by my own efforts (v. 5)? 
(3) What is the difference between the 
ministration of the law of Moses and the 
ministration of the Spirit? Cf. Rom. 8: 





15. What does v. 17 mean to a Chris. 


tian? See John 8:36, (4) How are we | 


changed to become like the Lord Jesus 
(v. 18)? Am I spending enough tim 
“beholding the glory of the Lord” fo, 


it to change me? Do I ever take time just 


to love Him and worship Him? 
Friday, May 28 
IJ CORINTHIANS 4:1-15 (1) Why isit 


that some otherwise very learned people | ° 


do not seem able to understand the gos. 
pel (v. 4) ? Compare this answer with 
I Cor. 2:14. (2) How is it that I can 
understand and accept the gospel (w, 
6, 7)? Am I any better than those in 
v. 4? (3) How are we to preach the 
gospel (vv. 2, 5, 7, 10, 13b, 15)? 
Saturday, May 29 


II CORINTHIANS 4:16-5:10 (1) Paul | 
was suffering from bodily illness when | 


he wrote this epistle (Ch. 4:7-5:10), 
What did Paul think of this suffering in 
the light of eternity (vv. 17, 18)? (2) 
What did “death” mean for Paul? Doss 


death mean “to be present with the | 


Lord” to me, and is it a thing I look 
forward to with joy? (3) What should 
I be doing in the light of v. 10? Am] 
striving for the commendation of Matt 
25:21? 

Sunday, May 30 

II CORINTHIANS 5:11-6:10 (1) What 
was the purpose of Christ’s death (w. 
15, 19, 21) ? Am I really the “new cre- 
ture” v. 17 speaks about? How can I be 
made the righteousness of God (v. 21)? 
(2) Vv. 3-10 describe Christian service. 
Make a list of the conditions under 
which it was performed (vv, 3-5), the 
methods by which it was carried on (w. 
6-8), and the way in which it was done 
(vv. 9-10). 

Monday, May 31 

II CoRINTHIANS 6:11-7:1 (1) Does the 
command in verse 14 apply only to mar 
riage? What about our other associ 
tions? (2) Of what promises is Paul 
speaking in 7:1? See vv. 17 and 18. Se 
also Matt. 19:29. Why should thes 
promises make us willing to be cleansed 
and called apart from the world? Is not 
fellowship with Him much more val 
uable than anything this world offets 
no matter how precious it seems now? 
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The Natural and the Supernatural 
(Continued from page 29) 


humble and a powerful miracle-working 
Jesus, consider His own testimony, ‘“The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
| the brokenhearted, to pteach deliverance 
| to the captives, and recovering of sight 
| to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
| are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” 

Matthew records a message of God 
concerning His Son. ‘‘I will put my spirit 
upon him, and he shall shew judgment 
to the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor 
cy; neither shall any man hear his voice 
in the streets. A bruised reed shall he 

| not break, and a smoking flax shall he 
| not quench, till he send forth judgment 
junto victory. And in his name shall the 
| Gentiles trust.” 

No solution of the problem can be 
accepted which does not respect His low- 
liness. He did not elect Himself to Mes- 
| sianic honor. ‘“‘No man taketh this honor 
j} unto himself, but he that is called of 

God.” His miracles then can be consid- 
eted a result of His combination of di- 
vine prerogative and His love for men. 

While the healing miracles are the 
most abundant of Christ’s works, He 
worked miracles on natural objects also. 
In the feeding of the multitude, compas- 
sion for the hungry crowd is expressly 
mentioned as a motive. Most of the rest 
of the nature-miracles have to do with 
impressing a lesson on the disciples. 
They therefore may be regarded as sym- 
bolic. The miraculous draught of fish— 
for example—aimed at winning Peter 
and his companions to the vocation of 
fishers of men. The cursing of the fig 
tee may be regarded as a prophetic act, 
foreshadowing the doom of the elect na- 
tion which had hitherto been identified 
with the Divine Kingdom but had for- 
feited its privileges by moral degeneracy. 
ltisa protest against regarding the king- 
dom as the inalienable monopoly of any 
people or class. 

Obviously this discussion presupposes 
‘favorable view of the literal interpre- 
tation of the New Testament documents. 
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There have been other interpretations, 
of course. One of the first to attempt to 
eliminate the miraculous from the Gos- 
pels was Paulus. He rationalized all the 
miracles on naturalistic grounds. His 
rationalization was bound to be very 
thinly stretched and highly unconvinc- 
ing, and soon men grew weary of the 
exegetical devices which he used. Next 
Dr. Strauss produced a mythical hypothe- 
sis. According to him, the whole record 
represents a gradual growth of myths 
after the time of the apostles. However, 
he did not go into a study of the dates 
and authorship of the Gospels which 
his theory requires. This purely negative 
criticism was unsatisfactory. The next 
attempt came from what is known as the 
Tiibingen school. The writers in this 
school did not attempt to get rid of the 
miracles, but to account for Christianity 
on naturalistic principles and in con- 
nection therewith to explain the origin 
of the New Testament. They held that 
all the New Testament books were dom- 
inated by tendenz or bias. The writers 
intended to set forth their own particular 
interpretation of Christianity. This the- 
ory leaves time for growth of myths and 
supplies motives for inventions. How- 
ever, the establishment of early dates for 
the records does damage to this theory. 
In general, it is safe to say Liberal circles 
are not at all agreed on how to discredit 
the Gospel records. 


If Christ’s miracles and His claims are 
valid, then the subject assumes great 
relevancy to us. If the only, or chief, 
reason why I believe that God hears my 
prayers and Jesus Christ saves me is that 
the miracles actually occurred nineteen 
hundred years ago, I can never feel 
secure in my faith, no matter how strong 
the argument from probability may be 
made. 

Christian faith is not confined to the 
historical and philosophical aspects of 
Christ's miracles. There is also the moral 
aspect of the sinlessness of Christ—a 
miracle of miracles. Although we are 
dependent upon history, the Word of 
God, for our knowledge of Christ, the 
Christian experiences the supernatural 


fellowship of God every day. This is 
subjective, but none the less real. The 
Christian has a personal knowledge of 
redemption since it has been begun and 
is progressing in his own spiritual life. 
He stands in vital relation to the great 
Christian realities—God the Father, 
Christ the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit. 
He is able therefore to recognize in the 
miracles a manifestation of the same 
power which is working in himself, and 
a revelation of the same realities. It is 
the firm possession, and the scientific use 
of the experience within, that makes the 
miracles credible. The plea of Christian- 
ity then is, “Come, taste and see; we do 
serve a Living Saviour.” 

—HARVEY FARAM 





This is Greatness 
(Continued from page 10) 

pel, but a simple dictionary and primer 
and an enlarged catechism with a num- 
ber of new hymns. With the co-operation 
of American missionaries working 
among the Lisu on the Burma side of 
the border, he also perfected his script 
for the language, reducing it to the sim- 
plest form of writing. 

When he returned to Tantsah, he 
found the work going forward steadily. 
From every side came invitations, and 
hundreds of families in little villages 
scattered all over the mountains turned 
from their demon worship to serve God. 
In April, 1921, Fraser wrote his mother: 

“Imagine what it is to have between 
five and six hundred families (represent- 
ing three thousand people) looking to 
you as father, mother, teacher, shepherd, 
adviser, etc. It is a big responsibility.” 

But Fraser's strength was giving out. 
An almost fatal illness and other com- 
petent hands to do his work decided 
him to apply for a furlough long over- 
due. He was in his fourteenth year in 
China and, although his rugged endur- 
ance was perceptibly failing, his brave 
spirit was strong. After one last long 
itineration before leaving on furlough, 
Fraser led the large gatherings in the 
chapel. From miles around the Lisu 
Christians came—Sunday by Sunday. 

(Continued on page 35, column 2) 
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News ef the Campus 
(Continued from page 36) 

@ The coeds of the Macalester Chris- 
tian Fellowship enjoyed a “Slumber” 
Party recently. According to staff mem- 
ber, Mary Beaton, who was there, the 
slumber was negligible, but the fellow- 
ship was great, as the typical “hen” ses- 
sion thrashed out a variety of problems 
until the ““wee, sma’ hours.” 

e There is a new group of IVCF'ers 
at State Teachers College in Bemidji, 
Minnesota meeting for daily prayer and 
weekly Bible study. An unusual situation 
in this college is that there are six men 
to one woman! 

e Students of the Collegiate Christian 
Fellowship (San Jose State College) 
were guests of the San Jose Christian 
Business Men at a weekday luncheon 
recently. Rev. Dwight Small of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church was 
the speaker and Bob Baylis, president of 
CCF, spoke briefly about the purpose of 
IVCF on campus. 

e Harvard University has had good 
success with a poster displayed in a num- 
ber of places on campus. It reads: 
“Know God” in big letters at the top, 
followed by an announcement of the 
IVCF Bible study. It has brought a num- 
ber of unconverted students to their 
meetings. 

@ Just off the mimeograph is the first 
issue of the Temple Christian Fellowship 
Times. To be issued twice a month, this 
sheet will contain an editorial, occasional 
book reviews, plus complete announce- 
ments of the group’s many activities— 
thus saving everybody’s time during the 
regular meetings. 

General Secretary C. Stacey Woods 
was the speaker at the Baltimore area’s 
first monthly meeting held at Johns Hop- 
kins University last month. 

e His fans among chapter members 
often do their good deed by subscribing 
to the magazine for their college or uni- 
versity library . . . and so we notice 
among this month’s renewals one going 
to the University of Rochester Library 
(New York). And Ruth Nelson of 
Simmons College (Boston) reports that 
the subscription which the chapter there 
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bought for the lounge in the main build- 
ing is paying off. “His is nearly always 
being read by some student who has a 
few minutes to ‘waste’ between classes” 
—and by non-Christians as well as Chris- 
tians! 

e@ The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology chapter collected over 400 
Ibs, of clothing for European student re- 
lief in an off-campus drive not long ago. 

e Climaxing a profitable year spirit- 
ually at the University of Saskatchewan 
was the two weeks’ visit of Bob Finley to 
that campus just before the end of the 
school year. The lectures were given in 
Convocation Hall, where Bob also had 
opportunity to meet and interview a 
great many students. 

e McGill Christian Fellowship 
(Montreal) keeps its members on the go. 
This is the way they spent one week end 
not long ago: Thursday noon, they at- 
tended a luncheon meeting addressed by 
Dr. Lennos of the Presbyterian College; 
Saturday night, they enjoyed sleighing, 
eating, and worshiping at Mabel Orr's 
home in St. Lambert; on Sunday after- 
noon they participated in an informal 
tea-hymn sing, and then conducted the 
evening service at the Garden City Bap- 
tist Church afterwards. Leap Year week 
end (February 29), MCF had a winter 
ski retreat, and came back rejoicing be- 
cause one girl found Christ as her Sav- 
iour there. ““The whole gang seemed to 
be knit more closely together as they 
played games, skied, heard short talks 
On various aspects of the Christian life, 
and sang hymns of praise to our loving 
Father,” reported Hilda Tremblett. 

© Chippewa Christian Fellowship 
(Central Michigan College) also held a 
pre-Easter Sunrise Service and Breakfast. 
Thirty-eight students enjoyed eating 
bacon, scrambled eggs, toast, coffee, and 
all the “fixings” at the parish house of 
one of the local churches shortly after 
six on the morning of the last day be- 
fore spring vacation. The breakfast was 
followed by a brief, but blessed, devo- 
tional service of song and a message by 
Weyburn Johnson of Greenville College 
(Illinois) on “My Lord and My God.” 
Everything was finished by 7:30, so that 


students could make their eight o'clog 
classes on time. 

e Norm Bristol, recent graduate of 
Iowa State College dropped into th 
Chicago office recently, and told us how 
he had taken his assignments in ; 
course in public speaking as a golden 
opportunity to witness to his faith ig 
Christ—an excellent idea for some mor 
of you lasses and lads, provided yu 
know what you are talking about, and 
can follow up intelligently and amiably 
what you start. 

e Hans Burki visited several IVC 
chapters just before his return to Switzer. 
land, including Purdue, lowa State, and 
the Western Pennsylvania conference, 
Students who heard him all testify to th 
fact that he made them think, a recom 
mendation for any speaker. Mr. Buri 
sailed on March 27, and expected tok 
in his home country in time to help with 
a week-long student conference from 
April 3-10. 

e Elated with the success of thei 
week end at New Year's, the IVCF 
chapter at Cornell University engaged 
the same lodge at Mt. Pleasant for 1 
spring retreat. The day the retreat begas, 
there was so much snow around that the 
IVCF'ers traveled to Mt. Pleasant com 
plete with toboggans, skis, and snow 
shoes, and enjoyed the novelty of a snow 
party in March! Although illness pre 
vented the speaker (staff member Jan 
Hollingsworth) from attending, the sw 
dents reported real blessing during thei 
devotional periods and Bible study dis 
cussions. The president of the chapter 
Merlyn Bilhorn, led in the Sunday mom: 
ing study. 

e@ The Chinese Bible Class at Penn- 
sylvania State College continues to reach 
Chinese students on that campus. On 
recent visit made by Hong Sit there, ove 


half of the Chinese students at Pent | 


State showed up for the meeting. 

Was there news from your WG 
group in this month’s News of the Cam 
pus? If not, it was because some om 
failed to send it in. If you want to remt 
dy that situation, get your items to # 
promptly. We will print as much new 
as you send us. 
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[Was a Stranger 
(Continued from front cover) 


gf-conscious in our Christian faith and 
maviction that we are entirely uncon- 
gious of “the stranger within our gates.” 
We can be vaguely aware of the pres- 
me of a visitor at our meetings, that 
here are foreign students on campus, 
ut can very easily ignore them and 
‘pass by on the other side.” In so doing, 
we pass by our Saviour and disobey His 
ommand to hospitality and friendliness. 

“But,” you say, “I am not guilty of 
uch neglect. Our chapter put on a tea 
for our overseas students. I was a mem- 
yet of the welcoming committee. I shook 
nds with one of them and later handed 
him tea and cake.” 

But since then ? 

“Since then, all of us have been so 
busy. Oh yes, I believe that student from 
Venezuela did come out to a Bible study 
mce. No, I have not spoken to him since 
the tea.” 

Are you not then that Levite who, see- 
ing the stranger lying friendless and in 
ned, came over and looked, even did 
more—you spoke to him—but left him 
ing there? You really “passed by on 
the other side.” 

The foreign students in this country 
we helped by our educational founda- 
tions and governments; they observe the 
philosophy and way of life of our so- 
alled Christian civilization, But do they 
mke personal and lasting friendships 
with real Christians? Do they see the 
life of God in us? Do we confront them 
vith our Saviour ? 


| Israel of old was commanded, “Love 
yt therefore the stranger: for ye were 
stangers in the land of Egypt’ (Deuter- 
oomy 10:19). We are reminded that 
tace we were aliens and strangers hav- 
0g no hope and without God in the 
orld, but now in Christ we are near to 
\G0d, being His dear children (Ephe- 
“ans 2:12-13). Furthermore, in He- 
bews 13:2, we are reminded: “Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers: for 
theteby some have entertained angels 
wnawares,”” 

This is no optional matter. It is the 
iPtivilege, obligation, and responsibility 
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of each campus Christian. 

Your acceptance by a foreign mission 
board, an ocean voyage to a far-distant 
land won't make you a missionary unless 
you afe a missionary already. God has 
sent all of us to be His witnesses. Each 
of us has the responsibility of preaching 
the gospel to the “uttermost part,” and 
just as on the Day of Pentecost, there 
were gathered together in Jerusalem 
people from the four corners of the 
earth, each of whom heard the gospel in 
his own tongue, today to an extraordi- 
naty extent God is gathering young 
potential leaders from every country in 
the world—students who can understand 
your tongue. And they have never heard 
the gospel, but they will gladly respond 
to your friendship, and willingly listen 
to your witness to the reality of your Sav- 
iour as you tell the Good News of His 
death to set all men free. 

Today God the Holy Spirit is waiting 
to cleanse your heart and lips to enable 
you to speak in His power, to quicken 
your words, that these strangers from 
afar who have come to your Jerusalem, 
may hear the Word of Life and believe 
and live.—csw 





This is Greatness 

(Continued from page 33) 
Then it was time to leave for Rangoon— 
and home. 

After a furlough of almost two years, 
Fraser returned to China. His chief con- 
cern at home had been to call forth 
prayer for the neglected tribes of south- 
west China. His appeal for definite, in- 
telligent prayer led to the grouping of 
Prayer Companionship members in cir- 
cles of ten, each group to surround one 
missionary and his work with detailed 
Prayer support. 

When he returned to Shanghai in 
September, 1924, Fraser was faced with 
one of the greatest and most unexpected 
trials of his life. Eager to be back among 
his beloved Lisu, he found circumstances 
which made it necessary to spend three 
years in Kansu, northwest China, When 
at last he was free to return to Yunnan 
it was as superintendent of all C.I.M. 
work in that province. It was at this time 


in Kunming that he met Miss Roxie 
Maud Dymond, a member of the United 
Methodist Mission, who in October, 
1929, became his wife. There was no 
provision for home or outward comfort, 
for he was due to visit the western sta- 
tions; almost immediately after the wed- 
ding, the bride and bridegroom set off 
on the strenuous journey. In the years 
that followed, executive work on the 
coast alternated with long itinerations 
among the tribes. 

A two months’ illness made it neces- 
sary to take another long overdue fur- 
lough in 1934. A year of executive work 
in Shanghai followed their return to 
China, but the winter of 1936 found 
Fraser engaged in revising his col- 
leagues’ translation of the whole New 
Testament in Lisu. The completion of 
this work was the crowning joy of his 
life, and he rejoiced with the large com- 
pany of Lisu Christians who had long 
waited for its appearance. 

It was in Paoshan, the scene of Fraser’s 
first evangelistic journey that—after a 
few days of serious illness—this great 
missionary went home to be with the 
Lord. The simple funeral service was 
held in the mission chapel. The prayers 
were in Lisu, the hymns sung were in 
Lisu, and the love of Lisu hearts fol- 
lowed the coffin to its resting place on 
the hills outside the West Gate of the 
city. 

aie it seems to me that this is 
greatness. END 





Do You Know Them? 

Answers to quiz on page 8. 

1.6 Za 36 hae 3a he 

Give yourself 15 points for each of the first 
four questions, and 40 if you got the last one 
entirely right. A score of 100 means you area 
well-informed Christian. 





News of World Campuses 
(Continued from inside back cover) 
the lovely letters and cards and parcels, 


and most of all, for your prayer help, 
without which I could not carry on. 

I am enclosing a snapshot of our sec- 
ond IVCF social, held in Tokyo right 
after Christmas. 

Yours in joyous service, 
IRENE WEBSTER-SMITH 





News of the Campus 
(Continued from back cover) 
Christ during the previous month. The 


Bible study—held on Sunday evening 
after church—centered in the First Epis- 
tle of John. Each week some older friend 
of the students was invited to join the 
group and share in the discussion. In 
this way, varying viewpoints from ma- 
ture Christians were enjoyed, 

@ Over a hundred students from eight 
colleges and universities were present 
- for Oregon's statewide IVCF spring con- 
vention, God greatly used the ministry 
of the three speakers—Calvin Chao of 
China, Rosalind Rinker, Oregon staff 
member, and Murray Smoot of the 
Young Life Campaign—to bring heart- 
searching and a new purpose of yielded- 
ness to the hearers. 

A severe storm hit the beach on Satur- 
day night, churning the ocean with such 
fury that the evening meeting was almost 
lost in the noise of the wind and rain. 
But in spite of the weather, much was 
accomplished spiritually, Said Leonard 
Silvers of the University of Oregon, 
“Many who had dropped almost com- 
pletely away from the Lord returned in 
repentance. Some who came without 
hope in the world went away as chil- 
dren of God, and the great majority of 
us who came with a half-hearted sub- 
mission to our Lord sacrificed all to 
Him.” 

A gift of stainless steel kitchenware 
was presented to Rosalind Rinker, who 
was to sail the following month for her 
second term in China. * 5i.c has heen our 
staff member for two years,” said one 
Oregonian, “‘and we are sorry to see her 
go. But we are happy that she is able to 
return, for that seems to be the Lord’s 
will. We know she will have a rich min- 
istry there.” 

e Five new stars on the flag, please! 
The following groups have recently 
achieved official chapter status: Drexel 
Christian Fellowship (Philadelphia) ; 
Montclair State Fellowship (New Jer- 
sey); Tennessee Christian Fellowship 
(Knoxville); Bradley University (Pe- 
oria, Illinois); and Chico State College 
(California). 

e@ The Temple Christian Fellowship 
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(Philadelphia) acted upon the sugges- 
tion of a recent article in His by trying 
a Bible study outing. Students met Sat- 
urday morning, rode out into the country, 
and spent over three hours in studying 
Philippians. Mr. Fullerton of Princeton 
was the leader. The Bible study was 
combined with recreation and a picnic 
lunch—and the idea was such a success 
that another outing is being planned for 
the future. 

e The Medical Christian Fellowship 
of the University of Toronto piled forty- 
five nurses and med students into a char- 
tered bus one Friday night a couple of 
months ago and descended upon Camp 
Norval for the week end, The evenings 
were spent sitting befgre an open fire 
singing hymns and considering together 
the claims and authority of Jesus Christ 
as presented by the conference leaders, 
Willliam Steeper and Peter Aykroyd. 
Saturday was spent in a stimulating rec- 
reational program of skiing, sledding, 
and tobogganing. Although this type of 
program was a brand new venture for 
this group, they plan to repeat it often 
in the future, 

e@ The University of Washington 
IVCF really got behind the special meet- 
ings for college students held daily at 
the University Presbyterian Church last 
month. Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse of 
Philadelphia was the speaker—great 
blessing resulted. 


e Calvin Chao’s visit to the northern 
California area brought a new vision of 
missions and the power of the Spirit- 
filled life. si. spoke to all the schools 
in the Bay Area (around San Francisco), 
and to a leaders’ conference held at Hor- 
ton Hall, home of IVCF at University 
of California in Berkeley. Thirty-five 
students, representing all the schools in 
that area attended the conference. There 
was such a renewed challenge in the mat- 
ter of the Foreign Missions Student 
Fund that the University of California 
group took an offering at one weekly 
meeting shortly after, at which they re- 
ceived more than they had planned for 
as a monthly quota! 

A winter feature of the Bay Area has 
been the IVCF Basketball Tournament, 





with Stanford leading San Jose, Sq 
Francisco State, and San Francisco Cit 
College. 


Dr. Harold Ockenga, pastor of th 
Park Street Church in Boston spoke dai 
to an average attendance of 250 studeny 
at evangelistic meetings at the U. niveriity 
of California, Berkeley. The meetings 
were jointly sponsored by the Calvig 
Club of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Berkeley and the University Christian 
Fellowship. A unique feature of th 
meetings was that Dr. Ockenga slante 
his message each day to some patticula 
group, fitting his message variously D 
majors in philosophy, science, literature, 
political science, and so on, The me¢. h 
ings had a great impact. ; a 

Over 100 Bay Area IVCF'ets (the 
same schools that play basketball to 
gether) had a unique party recently a : 
San Jose. The theme was “Inter-Varsity ! 
on the Air,” and each group presented: 
radio skit, Interrupting the program 
times was a roving announcer who que 
tioned various members of the audience 
as to their His status, and managed in 
various humorous ways to get in som 
good plugs for the magazine. 

At the end of the program, staff mem- 
ber Carl Thomas spoke briefly on “Inte: | 
Varsity, God's Transmitter on the 
Campus.” Special guests of the cl 
legians were several local Christian bus: 
nessmen with their wives. 

Getting back to this matter of basket 
ball, we understand that Stanford Chris 
tian Fellowship has not only consistent 
led the IV League (couldn’t resist thi 
one), but competed in the Stanford 
Intramurals, and very nearly won th | 
school championship, finishing in st | 
ond place. 

@ Over 100 students, representing 
nine different schools, attended the tt 
cent Western Pennsylvania conferemt 
in Pittsburgh. Besides Hans Burki, tht } 
speakers were Peter Boyko and missiot- 
ary secretary, Norton Sterrett. Wrote a 
IVCF staff representative, “I have nevet 
seen anything like the seriousness n0t 
the seeking that was evidenced during } 
the week end.” i 

(Continued on page 34, column 1) 
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CIE, GHQ, SCAP 
APO 500, c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Inter-Varsity Friends: 

As I look back over the past year, my 
heart is full of praise and thanksgiving 
toGod for the way “He has come to meet 
me at every corner,” and when I think 
of the thousands of miles I have traveled 
and the permits I had to get to come here 
{Japan}, I realize ‘He only doeth won- 
drous things.” 

It was wonderful to be met on arrival 
at Kure on April 2 with the first British 
permit to be given to a civilian .. . and 
told I could go anywhere in Japan. I 
was soon on my way to Kyoto and got 
awonderful welcome from dear old Dr. 
Saiki and his eldest son Dr. Yoshio Saiki 
and his family, who took me right into 
their hearts and home. Words fail me 
to tell of all they have done. . 

Within a few hours, one of my old 
gitls, a nurse, came to see me. That was 
just the beginning of my contacts with 
a great many of my Sunrise Home girls, 
most of whom have suffered the loss of 
all things but their faith in God. Many 
of them are married and have children 
of their own, so there is now quite a 
second generation of Sunrise Home 
Children, It has been a cheer to have 
Visits from many of them and to hear 
them offer praise for the way the Lord 
has preserved them. . . . It would take a 
whole letter to write of Sunrise Home 
gitls, so I must desist. Keep praying for 
them, however, that they may go all the 
Way with the Lord and be used as His 
witnesses wherever they are. 

Many have asked about Kazue San’s 
family [described in Kazue, a Soul Win- 
ner, by Adelaide Soal]. Mr. Miki has 
come to see me twice. He is now living 
near Tokyo, is married again and has a 
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small son. I hope to spend a day or two 
in their home soon, as he is very anxious 
for me to give a gospel message to their 
neighbors. Shimpei, the eldest son, died 
of TB, and had a radiant entrance into 
the presence of the Lord like his sister 
Kazue. Toshiko lost her husband in the 
Sino-Japanese War, and is now teaching 
school while living with her sister Ma- 
sako, whose husband was in Manchuria, 
but came back from there a physical 
wreck and so is unable to work. I spent 
a very happy time in their home and it 
was so good to renew our fellowship in 
the Lord. Jiro is married and living in 
Nara. Saburo, the youngest boy, was 
killed, leaving a young wife and baby 
oR ss. 

Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship is 
now well and truly launched in Japan 
and recognized by the government. In 
Japanese its name is Nippon Kirisuto 
Sha Gakusei Kai, literally, Japanese 
Christian Students Association. We now 
have work in about fifteen universities, 
and we have had the joy of seeing many 
students come to Christ for salvation. It 
was a great joy on Christmas Sunday to 
see the first students I led to Christ in 
Kyoto on my return, confess their Lord 
in baptism. 

Our Christian students are hedged 
about with unusual difficulties in trying 
to find a meeting place, as most of the 
unbombed schools house two—or as in 
one case, three—schools, so that the 
buildings are used morning, noon, and 
night, with no heating and very “‘short’’ 
lighting. You will see boys everywhere 
sitting about on steps of lighted places, 
such as stations, army houses, etc., study- 
ing, as there is no light in their own 


homes, and candles cost a tremendous 


price. 

When Charles Hummel was out here, 
he got into many of the universities 
through giving lectures on things they 
wanted to know and following them up 
with Bible classes. He and Roy Hase- 


gawa started a Sunday night Student 
Gospel Hour, which has been a great 
help to them. Every week you will hear 
up-to-date testimonies from students 
telling of their joy in the Lord and of 
what He is doing on their campus. For 
the first hour, we have a great group of 
Christian students coming to study the 
Old Testament with Roy. They have 
bought whole Bibles at 120 yen (about 
$12), as well as New Testaments at 20 
—a tremendous sum for a student to 
lay out. 

At the main meeting to which students 
can invite their unsaved university 
friends, we use the new IVCF Hymns, 
and they are learning them well. After 
testimonies, we have regular instruction 
on how to live the Christian life, fol- 
lowed by a short gospel talk and prayer, 
after which many stay to talk of their 
personal problems. Many are being won 
for the Lord through these profitable 
evenings. We hire a nice hall with com- 
fortable chairs, but alas, there is no heat 
and very inadequate lighting. We have 
a good literature table and try to gather 
all the good books and magazines we 
can, and His is lent round until it is 
almost in rags .We would greatly appre- 
ciate any good IVCF or other literature 
for these voracious readers. 





In the Women’s University, we are 
seeing a touch of real revival blessing, 
as one after another come into living 
touch with the Lord of Life. Another joy 
has been the conversion of two women 
in the occupation forces, for whom life 
out here is not easy. We commend them 
and the American-born Japanese out 
here, to your prayers. 

I am now making my headquarters in 
Tokyo, but please address letters to me 
as above. I have a nice, sunny room, and 
am keeping very well and happy, and— 
needless to say—busy. Thank you for all 


Continued on page 35, column 3 





® The IVCF group at State Teachers 
College (St. Cloud, Minnesota), held a 
pre-Easter Sunrise Service and Breakfast 
just before leaving the campus for spring 
vacation. Their devotional meditation 
was centered around the theme of 
Christ's great love for us. After the 
breakfast, the missionary study group 
held its regular weekly session, consid- 
ering the chapter in “Therefore Go” 
which deals with the impelling motive 
of all missionary effort—our love for 
Christ. 


-@ A year ago last fall, the IVCF at 
Moore Institute of Art in Philadelphia 
began with one Christian and two non- 
Christian girls who attended a weekly 
Bible study conducted by the staff mem- 
ber, Mary Elizabeth Steele. This year, 
there are ten who attend regularly, a 
number of whom found Christ as Sav- 
iour through the active efforts of the 
Christians there. Since a technicality pre- 
vents the group from meeting on campus 
or being officially recognized as a chap- 
ter, the girls meet daily for prayer at 
noon and weekly for Bible study in the 
Philadelphia Gospel Tabernacle, across 
the street. 

Martha Dally, the only Christian at 
Moore’s first Bible study, asks prayer for 
each member for graciousness “in the 
face of daily ridicule. An art school is 
not the best atmosphere for being help- 
ful to these new Christians.” 


e@ Just before his return to China, 
Rev. Calvin Chao, General Secretary of 


the China IVF, was guest speaker at the 
all-Southern California IVCF banquet 
held in Los Angeles, which over 100 
students attended, 


@ The chapter at the University of 
Southern California has been enjoying 
an effective series of studies in the Gos- 
pel of John, led by a prominent Los 
Angeles attorney who gives up his noon 
hour once a week in order to do so. 


@ The FMF of Practical Bible Train- 
ing School (Binghamton, New York) is 
planning to set up a large world map 
with pictures of all its missionary alumni. 
Threads or streamers will indicate the 
respective fields from the pictures 
around the edge. Then each missionary 
is assigned to two students for corres- 
pondence , . . one writing the first of 
the month, and the other on the fifteenth. 


e Newly-elected offers of the Mil- 
waukee State Christian Fellowship were 
officially installed at a potluck supper 
gathering. After giving their testimonies 
in both word and song, they were pre- 
sented with small homemade certificates 
of officership by their faculty advisor, 
Miss Lucile Evans. 

This same chapter extended an early 
welcome to spring on March 19 by 
spending the evening outdoors scavenger- 
hunting. After the hunt, the group met 
at the home of a member for refresh- 
ments and a message on the threefold 
meaning of faith given by the recording 
secretary, Ruth Axt. 

Climaxing the month's activities was 


the Easter meeting on March 22 to which 
members of the Lutheran Students’ Asso. 
ciation and the Gibbons Club (a Cath. 
olic organization) were invited. 

e University of Toronto, Victoria 
College chapter, recommends a new type 
of house-party “‘conferette’’ which it 
tried recently. After lively games, the 
girls served a delicious meal. After dis- 
cussion groups had provoked serious 
thinking, Joe Curry, ISCF staff member, 
brought a devotional message. The other 
branch—University College chapter— 
has also tried a new type meeting, de 
signed to break down the formality of 
the larger ones. Small groups of from 
eight to ten meet in homes for an eve. 
ning, and in an informal atmosphere, 
play games followed by an unhurried 
Bible study and time of prayer. This sup. 
plements the weekly daytime lecture. 
type Bible study held in the college. 


@ U.S. students who still have final 
exams, senior seminars, and term papets 
to finish will look with envy at their 
Canadian cousins who had all those 
troublesome affairs out of the way two 
weeks ago. All the western Canadian 
chapters held their closing banquets the 
end of March. 

Anywhere else in the world, farmers 
may be farmers, but at the University of 
Saskatchewan, they are really sophisti- 
cated! The only IVCF group in Canada 
which regularly makes its final banquet 
formal is this one . . . and this is the 
chapter with probably more farmers if 
it than any other in the country. The ban- 
quet was held again in Saskatoon’s prin- 
cipal hotel, the Bessborough. This yeat 
for the first time, graduating students 
from the local high school ISCF groups 
were guests at the banquet, to get them 
acquainted with Christians at the univet 
sity. It was a big evening, we're told. 

The University of Manitoba held @ 
series of four Bible studies during March 
for the sake of those who had accepted 
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